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tion of the Lord, and do not believe in the virgin birth, 
and have denied the resurrection of Lazarus and other 
important points.” ‘Those who think that orthodoxy is 
sufficiently liberalized, and that we may assume that no 
duty remains to us but to sympathize with its new spirit, 
need to ponder over such a declaration. What measure 
of a faith shall be adopted,—that which selects its best 
expression, however scanty, or that which considers its 
prevailing teaching? The golfer whose score is made up 
of his best holes undoubtedly tells the truth and shows 
what is sometimes possible for him; but he does not give 
‘a just idea of his standing, and deludes himself and others 
as to his real ability. Progress is made not out of our 
rare achievement but out of the regular course, not out 
of our wishes and admirations but out of actual attain- 


ment. 
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Wuat a man’s philosophy is comes more out of what he 
is and experiences than out of what he thinks. His 
thinking is more a matter of temperament and life than 
of logic; and more this than he thinks. Men see what 
they are most interested in looking for. If they have a 
garden, they see nothing but gardens in their walks. If 
they work with their hands, the world appears full of 
the products and opportunities of handiwork. What 
their minds customarily dwell in finds illustration in 
everything they see. The world outside them is a world 
of selected things, made up according to their world 
inside. So any man’s judgment of life has to be checked 
up with what his own life is. Neither saint nor sinner 
can have the last word. One will think more people 
good than it is safe to admit, and the other will report an 
amount of badness that almost quenches hope. For 
inspiration and aim, the testimony of the saint; but for 
effectiveness and practicable method the story of the 
sinner is indispensable. Men are neither as bad mor as 
good as they are painted; but both representations have 
to be taken into consideration. 
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Is there really such a thing as human nature except as 
ideals are real? What is meant when people speak of 
human nature is the usual nature of the people they 
know. ‘The abstraction is made up of definite lives. 
When it gets beyond this and fashions a human nature 
that has never been exhibited in one instance, idealism 
defeats itself. It confuses two kinds of reality,—the 
reality of the pattern and the reality of the performance,— 
and mixes the accomplishment in both spheres as if the 
results were interchangeable. The habit of treating 
behaviors possible only among perfect beings as if they 
were immediately practicable is the root of many curious 
perversions of faith in man. Habitual contemplation of 
ideal living with no correction and adjustment with 
reference to human living unfits men for bringing ideals 
into serviceable relation with human living. ‘That is 
what makes so many good people impossible. They do 
not know their human nature, and when they bring into 
it'the human nature they do know the result is amusing. 
Nothing but hard knocks will enable the idealist to become 
useful to his fellow-men. 


Tue Christian Church is amazingly slow in moving 
toward the position of the great apostle Paul. He meant 
precisely what he said, if the writer of the book of the 
Acts was a trustworthy reporter. Apparently there is a 
fear that to say “In Him we live and move and have our 
being” will transform us into godless pantheists; on 
the contrary, when taken aright such a belief makes the 
whole universe radiant with the Divine Presence. So 


ere is soon 
charged with electricity, which vastly increases the range 
of human thought and action. So a human soul rightly 
treated becomes a spiritual dynamo; he does not need 
to send out prayers for spiritual gifts, for he is living in ~ 
the atmosphere of divinity. He will not need to pray 
for water to quench his spiritual thirst, for he will have, — 
as Jesus said, a well of water in himself springing up to 
everlasting life. O ye of little faith, why will you seek for 
admittance to the kingdom of heaven, when the kingdom 
of heaven is within you? ; 


Moments, like gems, catch the sunlight and shine out 
among the common stuff of time. It is no mere emo- 
tionalism that swells in the heart when men and women 
set out across the sea, and men march to the camp to 
make strong their preparations for service. ‘Troops of 
physicians and nurses and helpers are efficient repre- 
sentatives of the nation’s compassion and pity. The 
whole heart goes out with them and to them. A pure and 
noble purpose fills the energy of the men who respond to 
the nation’s call. A mighty meaning fills the soul as 
they march away. It is a revelation even to minds 
already full, Human nature sees:its best estate. In 
the months and years, with their endurances, trials, 
dull sorrows, and plodding toils, these irradiated moments 
will be of priceless value. They will light up many a 
dark way. They will sustain many a fainting spirit. 
Fortunate it is that they can never be dimmed and 
forgotten. 


The Ferment of Democracy. 


The scum and the filth of a ferment is what people’ who 

understand the process think little of; but in some sorts 
of them every one can hardly at first think of little else. 
In the onset of war they cover everything. ‘The terror, 
the cruelty, the sorrow and agony, the sacrifices, the 
hatreds, and memories,—and the pity and needlessness 
of it all,—these spread over life and seem the whole of 
life. 

In a ferment, however, these are the evidence that 
impurities are being got rid of. Their appearance is 
indication of their disappearance. They show, indeed, 
that things existed we did not suspect, but they show at 
the same time that they are coming to the surface where 
they can be got rid of and that, after the seething is over, 
the product will compensate for all the repulsiveness. 
What we need is not to describe what comes first to the 
surface, but to keep our minds on what is going to be 
left behind. 

_ Now that our young men are thronging to camps of 
preparation, this principle of the ferment is indispen- 
sable. They are preparing for war,—not for a possible 
war but for actual war, war fast nearing and sure to 
require them. ‘Thinking of all that war brings, the souls 

of those who crowd to give them farewell faint within 
them. ‘The cheers and courageous wishes, the brave 
confidence and hearty assurances deceive no one into 
ignorance of what lies before these choice youths. But 
the thought of grim realities behind the enthusiasm must _ 
not, in its turn, deceive any one into thinking that they 
are the whole matter. Neither the ebullition nor = 
scum tells the whole story. We must use a little pro 
ecy, and see what will be left behind. =x 

Our purpose is, as the President finely said, to m 
the world safe for democracy. That demoer 
we should think upon. Familiar as its 
us, they yield new inspiration with re 


ore than a form of govern-— 
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of prerogative. The most impressive and fruitful part 
of democracy is its human economy. It brings all the 
ys resources of all people into what is far more than a melt- 
i: ing-pot. It utilizes the infinite possibilities of human 
. nature. It enlarges the area of choice. It abolishes 
q human waste. It discovers power which under the best 
conceivable order of society otherwise would be undis- 
covered. It develops, creates, what the most careful 
selection and culture could not bring to fruitage. It isa 
natural order displacing artificial order and broadening 
to the full extent of human life. What makes it of such 
inspiring quality is not that it takes away superiorities 
and excellencies in abolishing their exclusiveness, but 
that it opens the door of these superiorities to every 
human being. Democracy is universal human oppor- 
tunity. It does not level downward; but it does give 
entrance from every lower level to every higher level, so 
that the real levels in humanity shall be reached. 

This shows what equality really is. It is not the 
spurious thing which, merely by claiming, people can be 
credited with having. It is not the impossible thing 
which in loose discourse it appears to be. The only 
equality meant by democracy is every person’s equal 
freedom to make of himself all that is possible. The 
men who are in the training-camps get the best teaching 
as to what makes equality. All distinctions are abol- 
ished in order that the distinctions of service may be 
evolved. A millionaire gets no more consideration than 
his chauffeur who may be drilling at his side; a learned 
professor learns something he may never have been 
taught before,—that the boy who brought his groceries 
is his superior; an ambassador takes orders from a brake- 
man. ‘This would sound like anarchy and confusion, the 
very reductio ad absurdum of equality; but out of it, out 
of such conditions alone, grows all that human nature is 
capable of. Lincoln saved this country; rather we should 
say that the democracy which made it possible for the 
country to have a Lincoln at its head saved the country. 
Joffre saved France; rather the democracy which made 
it possible for a cooper’s son to command an army saved 
France. 
is worth every sacrifice. 


Keep Your Mind Open. 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler at one of the Mohonk Con- 
ferences a few years ago made an admirable plea for the 
international mind. The suggestion is worthy of full 
consideration and at least partial adoption; but events 
of the last year, and notably the slowness of our recruiting 
efforts, lead us to believe that we need a more fully de- 
veloped and vigorous national mind. ‘The more remote 
_ yet real issue is the international one; the immediate and 
___ pressing issue is our national peril, privilege, and obliga- 
tion. Still a third kind of mind, besides the national and 
__ the international, is the simple, practical open mind. ‘This 
should take precedence of the other two, and it will inevi- 
_ tably lead up to them. 

_ We speak sometimes of some sudden, unexpected ex- 
_ perience which comes to a man, and we say in common 
parlance, “It was an eye-opener to him.’’ Similarly, this 
has been an eye-opener, that is, a mind-opener, to 
ons of thoughtful people. It has forced their minds 
ecept facts which were before quite outside their ken. 
world, as a whole, is not a wickeder world than 
re , only we did not know then how un- 
brutal it was. Thousands of enthusi- 
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Democracy alone makes saviors possible. It 
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astic peace-workers, the writer among the number, nour- 
ished the dream of a near reign of universal peace. Pleas- 
ant it was to have demonstrated to us that war was 
economically impossible, and that money spent on arma- 
ments was worse than wasted. But our eyes have been 
opened and our ears unstopped. We have taken into our 
minds, as a part of their furnishing, many angular facts 
which before we denied or ignored. 

Quite apart from the actual facts, which many of us 
have had forced into our minds, the process itself of open- 
ing those minds is instructive and suggestive. Some 
minds are so widely open that their possessors are de- 
claring without qualification that anything can happen, 
that all things are possible. Certainly there is observ- 
able among the men whom we meet less dogmatism than 
there was ten years ago. Human minds have been forced 
open by the hard facts of this war, and they are staying 
open to receive other facts than war-facts. 

This is one of the optimistic compensations of the war. 
It is highly desirable that human minds should be kept 
open. Progress and enlarged happiness for the race are 
on the side of the open mind. Yet a wise Creator, pro- 
viding against a too headlong speed in the affairs of the 
race, has put a corrective force into human nature; he 
has given large numbers of men a strong sense of unity, a 
compelling inclination for finality. Most men love better 
the completed circle, or the easily computed completing 
circle, than the suggestive parabola, or the inferential 
hyperbola. This tendency among men explains why so 
many of them are caught by such pseudo-sciences as 
Thompsonianism, craniology, and palmistry. There is 
a confident claim to ultimate truth, set up by these illu- 
sive cults, which wins many. Their expositors gather in 
a certain number of facts, such facts as suit their theory, 
and then shut the door on all other facts of a disruptive 
nature. 

Progress and happiness for the individual and the com- 
munity are on the side of the open mind. We are coming 
to see this as it finds illustration in those well-ordered 
German cities within whose borders some of us have 
dwelt in content and comfort—for a limited period of 
time. Now we are learning that the peace and regularity 
which we enjoyed was paid for in part by the repression 


of human initiative, by the sealing up of human minds. 


Juggernaut monarchies move on most easily over un- 
opened minds. Democracies call for the unsealing of 
doors and windows, and the flinging wide open of mind 
and will. Despite the obvious perils of democracies, this 
is the formula of their advance, as we now must frame it. 

One of the openest minds of this storm-swept age is 
that of the English writer H. G. Wells. He is a genius 
and a seer. ‘Those readers who know him only through 
his novels of a decade ago know not the real man. His 
recent book, “Italy, France, and Britain at War,” 
is prophetic, nothing less, in its grasp of the present situ- 
ation, and its outlook toward the future. To change the 
figure: His mind is not only a receptive and perceptive 
organ, but it is a crucible, into which he casts the harsher 
elements of hate and fear and daring and blood-struggle, 
and then, inspired master that he is, he brings out of that 
fusion a strong, deep, far-reaching religious faith. Like the 
devout Hebrews of ancient times, he is reluctant to give 
a name to his Deity, at least a name identical with eccle- 
siastical formalists; but that Deity is to him a present 
and a powerful God, and deserves adoration, and will 
bring good out of seeming evil, in his own time, by his 
own ways. 

This tendency of our time toward the opening of minds 
is closely consonant with the principles and methods of 
our Unitarian faith. We have long stood for an open 
Bible, an open mind, and an open forum of debate. We 
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have never given much work to locksmiths, having long 
since done away with locks. At times we have framed 
“outlines of belief,” or ‘bonds of fellowship,” to help us 
in our study of truth, but they have been only scaffoldings 
of the free spirit, and can be taken down easily when any 
loftier structural ideal comes into view. Suffice it that 
we keep our windows open toward Jerusalem, open toward 
the light of truth, and guiltless of curtains of prejudice 
within and of shutters of fear without. B..1G. 


Current Topics. 


‘THE initial administrative step toward the application 
of the selective draft law was taken last Tuesday, when 
the male population of the United States between the 
ages of twenty-one and thirty, both inclusive, registered 
for military service. As the date designated for the 
event approached, an agitation against the enforcement 
of the law became evident in some parts of the country, 
especially in the great centres of population. Arrests of 
men and women charged with attempting to discourage 
registration were made in many cities, and minor attempts 
at disturbances were quelled by the police. Taking 
cognizance of evident design to evade the law by leaving 
the country before the day of registration, President 
Wilson last Friday issued a proclamation in which he 
pointed out that all who should fail to register would be 
“punished by imprisonment for not more than one year, 
and shall thereafter be duly registered.” In addition 
special precautions were taken at the borders to prevent 
the migration of persons subject to the military service 
law. 
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In the midst of the din of arms that is deafening the 
world, a company of scholars, scientists, lawyers, men of 
affairs, and statesmen gathered at Princeton University 
last Saturday to attend a conference in defence of the 
classics as the basis of a liberal education. ‘The purposes 
of the conference received the support of such men as 
President Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt, William H. Taft, 
and Robert Lansing. Under the auspices of Princeton 
University, the representatives of many institutions of 
learning voiced their protest against the movement to 
relegate the study of Greek and Latin to a minor place 
in the curricula of the schools, and emphasized the value 
of the “humanities” as the foundation of all culture. 
The conference was partly a protest against a publication 
by the Rockefeller Foundation in which Dr. Abraham 
Flexner had denounced the. classics as unnecessary and 
useless. Princeton University issued the call for the con- 
ference, which promises to give form and direction to a 
national movement against extreme ‘‘modernist” ten- 
dencies in American education. 
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One of the great issues of American public policy 
during the war was settled, at least for the time being, 
when}{the House of Representatives last week rejected 
by a vote of 184 to 144 the press censorship provision 


- which had been inserted in the Espionage bill by the 


conferees after a long controversy. ‘The opponents of 
the bill characterized this feature of the war measure as 
a dangerous and unnecessary curtailment of the con- 
stitutional right of public discussion. The trend of 
sentiment seemed to be that it is better to run the risk 
of an occasional unwitting disclosure of situations or 
facts that might be of use to the enemy than to forbid 
the publication of news and policies as the basis of a 
national judgment of the course of events. After the 
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House had recorded its disapproval of the proposed _ 
censorship, it was announced that the Senate had aban- 
doned the attempt to include such a provision in the bill, 
and it was predicted that the Administration would not 
make any immediate effort to embody its desires for the 
establishment of a press censorship in the form of law. 
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WHILE America was hastening the process of military 
organization with a view to an early and adequate par- 
ticipation in the operations on the west front, portentous 
events foreshadowing the possible disintegration of 
Russia’s power of offensive action were developing at 
Petrograd. It was announced from the Russian capital 
on June 1 that the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates 
had decided to assume full control of the fortress of 
Kronstadt, the main fortress of Petrograd, and had de- 
creed that communication between Kronstadt and the 
rest of Russia would be carried on only through the 
Petrograd branch of the council of delegates. The new 
situation involved a denial of the authority of the Pro- 
visional Government, whose officials were removed from 
the fortress by the new Administration. Another dis- 
quieting incident was the outbreak of a revolutionary 
movement led by anarchists and soldiers in the Caucasus 
and Armenia. One of the incidents of this movement 
was the arrest of the Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaievitch, 
who led the chief command in the Caucasus and Armenia 
at the time of the fall of the autocracy, and who was de- 
posed by the Provisional Government. 
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‘THESE events were preceded by the issuance of a notable 
definition of war purposes by the Council of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates. ‘The official organ of the council 
thus defined these purposes: ‘‘We must not allow any 
misinterpretation of our watchword. ‘Annexation’ means 
the forcible seizure of territory in another state on the 
day of a declaration of war. ‘Without annexation’ 
means not a drop of the people’s blood for such seizure.”’ 
Addressing itself to British and French statesmen, the 
same organ says: “The revolution will not sacrifice a 
single soldier to help you repair the ‘historic injustices’ 
committed against you. What about the historic in- 
justices committed by yourselves, and your violent 
oppression of Ireland, India, Egypt and innumerable 
peoples inhabiting all the continents of the world? If 
you are so anxious for justice that you are prepared in its 
name to send millions of people to the grave, then, gentle- 
men, begin with yourselves.” 
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CONSTITUTIONAL reforms of large scope in the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire are foreshadowed by the Cabinet 
crisis in Hungary and by the speech from the throne 
delivered by the young Emperor Karl at the opening of 
the first session of the Reichsrat since the beginning of 
the war. In referring to the internal problems of the — 
country the Emperor said: “I am convinced that a 
happy development of our constitutional life . . . is not 
possible without expanding the constitution and the 
administrative foundations of the whole of our public 
life, both in the state and in the separate kingdoms and 
countries, especially in Bohemia.” The reference to 
Bohemia was understood to imply a recognition of the 
demand of the Bohemian people for a status equal to ~ 
that of Austria and Hungary. In Hungary the resigna- 
tion of Premier Tisza because of his opposition to a far- 
reaching programme of electoral reforms gave the libe 
element in the Hungarian kingdom cause to hope f 
government which would receive their dema: 
sympathetic spirit. al AMA 
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_ Tse preliminary proceedings of the international 

_ Socialist conference at Stockholm are attracting in- 
creasing attention as forerunners of possible events of 
world-wide significance. It was at first supposed that 
the projected interchange of Socialist views on peace 
would be largely under the domination of an official 
German propaganda, operating through German Social 
Democratic delegates. More recent analyses of the aims 
and spirit of the Dutch-Scandinavian committee which 

is in charge of the preparations for the conference would 
indicate that special care is being taken to make the 
conference an expression, not of nationalistic aims, but 
of international Socialistic views. It is predicted at 
Stockholm that the sessions will be attended by Russian, 
French, and British delegates among the other belligerent 
and neutral groups, and that if a general conference is 
found impracticable, the conference will nevertheless 
attempt to formulate an international peace platform by 
separate consultations with the various delegations from 
belligerent and neutral nations, as the basis for interna- 
tional action. 


 Brevities. 


War has awakened consciences long dormant and made 
them think out questions of right and wrong. 


Nothing is easier than to trace causes for this war and 
consider that when one has said, “ England should have 
done this; the United States should have done that,”’ 
going back a score or more of years, he has settled the 
question of what we should do now. 


There are many good men to-day who sternly, sadly 
believe that at the present juncture in world affairs it 
is the duty of the United States no longer to remain in- 
active. ‘To talk to such men as if they were militarists 
_and loud shouters for cheap ends is self-betrayal. 


The General Passenger Agent of the Grand Trunk 
Railway reports that he has sold three parlor cars of 
reservations to Montreal for the General Conference in 
the fall. Seventy-five per cent. of this number have 
arranged to take the trip up the beautiful Saguenay. 


Think as well as you can of every one who is trying 
in these hard times to do his duty,—to be brave, cheerful, 
and useful. Let us not be among those ‘who whet their 
tongue like a sword and bend their bows to shoot their 
7 arrows, even bitter words.’’ Kindness helps, where 
= criticism cannot. 

Amiel once said something to the effect that no one can 
really understand a feeling or a situation unless he has 
both been in it and grown out of it. In no man can con- 
viction of duty be clearer than in one who has been an 
ardent pacifist suddenly brought into the blinding light 
of the present situation. 


‘The “‘wild food” advocates in England are trying to 
introduce neglected natural products as life-sustaining 

contributions to the table problems of England. It has 
been suggested that there are thirty kinds of salad plants, 
seven kinds of seaweed, and fifty kinds of fungus ayvail- 
able for food, besides unutilized fish, insects, and fruits. 
‘ ‘It may be, but experiments will probably proceed cau- 
tiously. 

Scarsdale, one of the many beautiful villages near New 
| taken ‘‘off the market’’ by its intelli- 
nt women. ‘They have pooled their 

borrowed an old farm tract, fitted up the 
f amer canning-kitchen, and organized 
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the population into bands of workers on certain days and 
at certain hours. It is a co-operative undertaking for 
which shares have been issued at $10 each. Scarsdale 
households are to be provisioned this summer and next 
winter from Scarsdale gardens. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Response to an Appeal for an Emergency. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 
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The appeal in the Christian Register some time ago in » 


behalf of a young Unitarian minister in the Sheppard 
Enoch Pratt Hospital suffering from a mental break- 
down met with a most generous response. Contributions 
amounting to nearly six hundred dollars have been re- 
ceived, sufficient, it is hoped, to continue expert treat- 
ment until recovery is complete and something over to 
aid in a new start in life. 
To all who have helped in this most worthy cause we 
would acknowledge our most grateful appreciation. 
CLIFTON MERRITT GRAY. 
Louris C. CorRNIsSH. 


In Service. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Several of the men of the Unitarian church have ex- 
pressed their opinions in regard to the United States’ en- 
trance into war and you have published these opinions in 
the Register. Permit me to add my voice at a time when 
men are gathering in the camps in defence of the Govern- 
ment. I deplore any sentiment that does not stand 
squarely behind our national leaders. I believe our cause 
is doubly just, and he who aids in the performance of a 
national duty, aids in dispensing a justice for which the 
enslaved part of the world is hungry, and without which 
it will die. Our cause is one which represents the highest 
motives of civilization. 

I am convinced that the highest type of men should en- 
courage every means within our power toward a successful 
and speedy termination of the savagery now continuing in 
Europe. 

My conviction leads me, a Unitarian minister, to apply 
in the Officers’ Training Corps. I am now in camp with 
the others. I resigned my charge in the Unitarian church 
of Atlanta on last Sunday in order that I might enter the 
service above mentioned. It is my belief that I can serve 
better in the line than as a chaplain, as my contract will 
be as a man among men and not as an official. I can serve 
in a larger field here than I can in my small congregation, 
and believe that any other minister of a small congrega- 
tion can do the same. 

J. W. ConxkLING. 

ATLANTA, GA. 


The Flag. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Your comment in a recent paper on the use and abuse 
of the national flag is a timely and valuable one. Charles 
Gordon Ames once expressed his feeling that our colors 
were often exhibited too profusely and said that if only 
one flag was displayed in any city or town more reverence 
would be shown to it and the place where it hung would 
be regarded as a patriotic shrine. 

The prodigal display of the Red, White, and Blue which 
makes many of our streets look as if the national wash was 
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out on the line may be but the exuberant expression of - 
genuine loyalty, but seems also to breed’ a degree of in- 
difference on the part of the passers. 

Looking from a Tremont Street window at the some- 
what apathetic crowd which was watching the recent 
Joffre parade, I noticed that not one man in fifty raised 
his hat as the various regimental colors were carried past— 
an ill-mannered neglect most discreditable to the breeding 
of our citizens. : 

A man’s patriotism can never be measured by the size 
of the flag which he flies, and a salute to our flag, at proper 


times, may be but an empty form, yet ‘“‘The Flag” is an 


emblem of all that is dear to us and should always com- 
mand our affection’and respect. 
Epwarp A. CHURCH. 
Boston, Mass. 


Labor Unions. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Two letters have recently appeared in the Christian 
Register attacking the labor unions of Boston. I know 
nothing about the unions of Boston, am not a member of 
a union, and could not join one if I would. However, I 
believe in justice and fair-dealing for unions in general. 
The letters seem to have been written in a spirit of mere 
faultfinding, without consideration of the conditions 
involved. ‘They are remarkable expressions of “penny 
wise and pound foolish.” ‘They condemn a small defect 
in our industrial and economic conditions, and overlook 
great ones. ’ 4 

Why have the unions come into existence in all indus- 
trial countries? I find that guilds, fraternities, and 
other means for the protection of labor reach back to the 
earliest dawn of civilization; and the conditions which 
have produced them in all advanced communities make 
the unions necessary in this and all other industrial 
countries to-day. Probably all liberal-minded students 
of labor conditions believe that it is desirable for the 
workers to combine in order to protect their interests. 
The individual worker is at the mercy of the employer. 
If the employer is broad-minded, and has something of 
regard for human beings as such, he will try to deal with 
his workmen in a manner to do them justice as those who 
sell their labor as a means of securing a living. Where 
the employer is indifferent to the well-being of his workers, 
the only protection the workers have is collective bargain- 
ing, that is, in the form of co-operation which creates the 
labor union. It may be acknowledged that the unions 
are not always wise, that their rules are sometimes ap- 
plied arbitrarily, and that they do not always use toward 
others the justice they ask for themselves. I imagine 
that those who complain of the unions, if they were to 
enlist in the ranks of the wage-earners for a few months, 
might see a great light. With a few exceptions, the 
wage-earners by the hundreds of thousands are receiving 
a wage too small to meet their actual needs, and the 
hours during which they are compelled to labor are far 
too many. 

A careful reading of Mr. Crook’s sermon on Bayonne 
might illumine the minds of those who complain of the 
labor unions. If the workers in that city were thoroughly 
unionized, the conditions referred to would be far different. 
It is because the workers there have not sought that 
means of protection that they are viciously exploited. 

GEoRGE WILLIs COOKE. 


[The writers of the letters in question had no thought 
of “attacking’’ the labor unions. On the contrary, they 
believe in them and wish them to do successful work. In 
short, they claimed not much more than is here admitted. 
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Take the Loan! 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. tt: 


(Written in May, 1861, at the outbreak of the Civil War.) 


Come, freemen of the land, 

Come meet the great demand, 

True heart and open hand,— 
Take the loan! 

For the hopes the prophets saw, 

For the swords your brothers draw, 

For liberty and law f 
Take the loan! 


Ye ladies of the land, 

As ye love the gallant band, 

Who have drawn a soldier’s brand, 
Take the loan! 

Who would bring them what she could, 

Who would give the soldier food, 

Who would stanch her brother’s blood, 
Take the loan! 


~ All who saw her hosts pass by, 

All who joined the parting cry, 

When we bade them do or die, 
Take the loan! 

As ye wished their triumph then, 

As ye hope to meet again, 

And to meet their gaze as men, 
Take the loan! 


Who would press the great appeal 

Of our ranks of serried steel, 

Put your shoulders to the wheel, 
Take the loan! 

That our prayers in truth may rise, 

Which we press with streaming eyes 

On the Lord of earth and skies, 
Take the loan! 


The Pigrim Tercentenary. 


FERDINAND D. BLANCHARD, 


The thoughts of us all in these days are absorbed by 
the world war to such an extent that other matters some- 
times seem almost irrelevant, but few, even of the most 
pessimistic as to the duration of the unspeakable horror 
which now desolates the nations, fear that when 1920 
arrives we shall still be fighting. It is reasonable to 
believe that the three hundredth anniversary of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims will find a world ready to celebrate 
that event in peace, all the more ready because of what 
has been endured to preserve liberties, which came “‘ with 
those exiles o’er the wave.’”’ It surely is a consideration 
not alien to our present duties to ask what we shall in- 
clude in our plans. 

The Congregational churches are laying out a Tercen- 
tenary programme. As a loyal and enthusiastic member 
of this branch of Protestantism, I am profoundly con- 
cerned that all who share equally in the Pilgrim tradi- 
tions shall join in commemorating their value to the 
world. Is it a hopeless dream that through this Tercen- 
tenary the descendants of those who once sat at the same 
fireside should after long separation form again one fam- 
ily though of diverse-minded members, and that Uni- 
tarians and Congregationalists should make one step in 
Church union a reality? ‘The memories awakened lead 
both back to the same shrine, to the same heroes and 
heroines, to the same great heritages. Our loyalty to 
these, which is what makes us all Congregationalists, — 
impels us inevitably, if we cease to resist it, into frat 
relations. What nobler monument to the Pi 
achievement could there be than the ending of 


sion between those two groups of Chi 
alike in being their spiritual descendan 
I am conscious that a century of divis 
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le b: _ Yet harder things than the task of sur- 
mounting it have been accomplished for the sake of the 
kingdom. I do not believe that any clear-cut theological 
| division separates all Unitarians from all Céngregation- 
_ alists. Almost any moderate creedal statement would 
find some of both groups approving, some of both offer- 

ing objections. Avent 

For example, the Congregationalist of November 13, 
1909, in a leading editorial, declared: ‘‘Congregation- 
alists, in company with other evangelical Christians, 
believe in a mystical fellowship with the risen Christ. 
Unitarians do not.” One week later in a letter to the 
ee Mr. Charles F. Dole replied effectively as fol- 
ows :— 

“TI am not disposed to deny the validity of the ex- 
perience of which you speak. I wish rather to seek its 
meaning. Did not Paul sum up this meaning in a not- 
able passage about ‘the fruits of the Spirit’? Deep 
down at the root of the reality, is the presence of ‘Christ’ 
in any way different from the possession and presence 
of the Spirit, whose good fruits all men agree in admir- 
ing? . Phillips Brooks’s name has been mentioned as one 
who knew the mystic communion with Christ. He was 
once asked substantially this question, whether he meant 
anything different by ‘the presence of God.’ He an- 
swered, ‘Certainly not.’ ” 

The writer once heard Dr. William Hayes Ward ask a 
similar question of a group of ministers of all denomina- 
tions in an Eastern city. Not one of them answered 
otherwise than did Phillips Brooks. It might also be 
suggested that if this test of the sense of a mystical ex- 
perience of Christ were put to the members of any evan- 
gelical church, most of them would meet it in the same 

; way. ‘To refer again to Dr. William Hayes Ward, than 
whom no man of the Congregational fellowship was more 
justly honored, he was wont to declare emphatically 
that he never had a mystical experience of Christ’s pres- 
ence. Such a test, then, would prove most Congrega- 
tionalists already Unitarians or most Unitarians in reality 
Congregationalists. If it means anything, that is to say, 
it proves too much. - 
Similarly, other theological formule fail to keep apart 
those who are spiritually minded. Deeds rather than 
ideas have occasioned the trouble. It is for those of us 
who are Congregationalists to remember that the so- 
: called orthodox leaders of the second decade of the nine- 
: teenth century forced their brethren of the liberal wing 
| into a separate organization. Channing and his friends 
did not desire it. They were not believers in the doc- 
trines which in their day were included under the cap- 
tion of Unitarianism. They were not Calvinists indeed. 
They anticipated the movement away from this system, 
now virtually complete. Yet they wished to remain as 
a loyal group of the Congregational fellowship. But the 
heresy hunters of that day would not have it so, and un- 
fortunately they succeeded in their purpose. ‘The Kansas 
City creed, however, is the fruit of the mind and heart 
of Channing rather than of Jedediah Morse. 
_ May I be permitted to say, on the other hand, that my 
Unitarian brethren have made it their business too per- 
_ sistently to point out their different and superior attitude 
of mind, a course which has occasioned irritation rather 
than conviction, because the expansive power of Chris- 
tianity has not appeared to be increased by this alleged 
rity? It would appear that repentance and 
are needed by both parties. But both of these 
are mentioned in the New Testament. . 
en, it is logical according to history, natural 
ristianity, is the hope of a restored fellow- 
spectacle of two groups of spiritual 
faith celebrating the Pilgrim his- 
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tory separately, and as though the right to do so were 


exclusive to each, has in it elements of the ludicrous. 
The sight of this Tercentenary closing a century-old 
schism would fall nothing short of the sublime. 

CLE\ ELAND, OHIO. 


An Apostle of Liberty. 


When recently the Freedom ofjthe City of London was 
presented to the Prime Minister, he said in his speech of 
acknowledgment: ‘‘I am not:the first Welshman to re- 
ceive this honor. There was'a Welshman in the eigh- 
teenth century, a distinguished divine, Dr. Richard 
Price, upon whom the City of .London conferred the 
dignity of citizenship for the part he took in protesting 
against the oppression of the American colonists. ‘The 
City of London was a fierce opponent of that act of 
despotism; and my fellow-countryman received the honor 
for a powerful pamphlet which he wrote, protesting 
against that war.” 

The Premier’s words must have stirred the ears of all 
Unitarians who were present as they listened to this 
tribute to one of the greatest Unitarian teachers. Dr. 
Price (1723-91) held, alike in the economic world and in 
the political, an importance such as probably no other 
English Nonconformist minister ever possessed. His 
writings on the mathematics of Life Insurance won him 
the Fellowship of the Royal Society; and also, by inducing 
many insurance companies to revise their calculations 
and so avoid ultimate bankruptcy, saved innumerable 
families from poverty. His book on ‘Civil Liberty,”’ 
condemning our fatal attempts to impose taxation on our 
American colonies, won him both the Freedom of the 
City of London (as Mr. Lloyd George mentions), and also 
an invitation (1778) from the Congress of the United 
States to take high financial office in their new Republic. 
In declining the invitation, he added that he regarded the 
United States as already the hope, and likely to become 
the refuge, of mankind,—words that have a special sig- 
nificance at this present moment, when America enters 
into the world’s struggle against Germany. 

When the Transatlantic Revolution was ultimately fol- 
lowed by the succession of rapid but wise reforms in France, 
which indicated a coming revolution there, Dr. Price re- 
joiced again. He expressed that joy in a famous sermon, 


“On the Love of our Country,” preached on November 4, ~ 


1789, to celebrate the centennial of the English Revo- 


elution under William III. ‘That sermon created such 


general attention as to provoke Burke into replying to it 
by his famous volume on the French Revolution (1790). 
It made the French people, however, entitle Dr. Price 
“The Apostle of Liberty.”” He died on April 19, 1791, 
happily too soon to be distressed by the later excesses of 
the Revolutionists and their execution of the King. 
Across the Straits of Dover, three millions of French 
people went into mourning in honor of him. Such a 
tribute from abroad to a quiet Nonconformist minister 
in England is unique in history. 

Besides his mathematical and political efforts, Dr. Price 
distinguished himself by a volume, published as early as 
1757, on moral philosophy; which foreshadowed, to a 
remarkable extent, the ideas and the expressions of Kant’s’ 
epoch-making philosophy, given to the world thirty years 
later. Probably, indeed, it was more than a foreshadow- 
ing; for Jouffroy says that Price’s book was translated 
into German, and had attracted wide attention in Ger- 
many before Kant wrote. 

Yet the author, who in all these various ways had 
aroused public attention so widely, remained ever one of 
the simplest and most modest of men. His income was 
small; yet he lived so frugally as to be able to give habit- 
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ually one-fifth of it away. As Dr. Priestley said of him: 
“Humble, disinterested, and pious, Price’s only study 
was how to do good in every way in his power, without 
any regard to himself. His devoutness was intense and 
habitual; the thought of God was never long absent 
from his mind.” Hence he was held in veneration by 
the two congregations to which he simultaneously min- 
istered—Stoke Newington and Hackney. (His residence 
was in Hackney, at No. 2, St. Thomas’s-square.) “In 
the pulpit,” says the poet Rogers, ‘he was great indeed; 
making his hearers forget the preacher, and think only of 
his subject.” 

His friendship with Priestley did not prevent his 
strenuous though courteous opposition to numerous 
doctrines, which the latter philosopher propounded. 
But when, half a century later, these tenets of Priestley 
and Belsham began to give way before the rising influence 
of Channing in our churches, that change of view was 
practically a return to the standpoint of Dr. Price. 
Channing, who praises his “mild, serene, exalted piety,” 
said in his old age that his own philosophy had been 
moulded by that of Price. Quite well it might; for, 
eighty years after the publication of Price’s ethical 
treatise, Sir William Hamilton, the great Edinburgh 
teacher, pronounced that volume to remain still “the 
most philosophic of all English works on Morals.’’— 
C. S. K., in the London Christian Life. 


Divine Affinity. 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL. 


’T were vain in me, O God, to tell 
Thy potency divine: 

Omniscience surely knoweth well 
How much of me is thine. 


As is the steel to magnet bar, 
As to the rose the bee, 

The earth to its compelling star, 
So am I, God, to thee. 


A Serious Sermon. 


It is more blessed to give than to receive.—ACcTS xx. 35. | 


Is it? Now, cant apart, would you rather give things 
than get them? : 

This box of candy, for instance; would you really 
rather give it than get it. No, don’t look away like that; 
stop grinning and look straight at me. I asked you this 
question: ‘‘Would you really rather give this box of 
candy than get it?” 

Of course you wouldn’t, neither would I for that mat- 
ter. But why didn’t you say so at first. I suppose you 
thought it would not be pious to tell the truth. 

Anyway I don’t care, because the text does not say 
that you would rather give than receive. It says it is 
more blessed. Now I take it that the words “more 
blessed’ mean “‘there is more fun in it.” 

So that the text with all the whine and cant that we have 
put into it all taken out of it reads this way: “If you 
only knew it, there is more fun in giving than receiving!” 
Of course we don’t know it; we’re such fools that we don’t 
dare try it. But the text says that, if we only dared try 
it, find the child who has not tasted candy this year, and 
give to her transfigured with joy and surprise, we really 
would squeeze more fun out of the action than we would 
out of the candy. 

Sometimes I have made little nervous excursions into 
this realm of giving. I have found that the text is true. 
Getting things is only a second best. ‘here are times 
when you have to be contented with the second best, like 
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the dish of jam that every one passed unselfishly on round 
the round table, so that like this sermon it seemed doomed > 
to go on and on endlessly until I said, “‘Fourteenthly and 
finally, Beloved Brethren,” and stopped it at my place. — 
But even then all the rest enjoyed their unselfish fun 
more than I did the jam! } 
This is the end of the sermon.—Rev. Bromide Smith, 
D.D., in the Congregationalist. : 


What is, and What is not, a Religion of the Spirit? 


REV. WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN. 


It Is NOT: 

A vague and sentimental optimism which would excite 
glad emotions while paralyzing intellectual integrity and 
relaxing moral fibre; 

Nor a marauding eclecticism which would try to pick 
out grains of presumed truth from the chaff of a hundred 
sects; 

Nor yet an indolent infidelity which casts aside creeds 
because too lazy to study them or too shallow to value 
the immemorial history attached to them; 

Nor, finally, a polar region of religion where rationalists 
sit and watch each other freeze, mistaking the glare of 
the ice for the face of the sun. 


It Is: 

A Faith that the universal Life from which all things 
come is at least as great as we are; therefore that It 
knows, that It purposes, that It loves; _ 

A Trust in the ineffable splendor and divine destiny 
of a human nature which can live, work, and die for 
eternal ideas; ; 

A Conviction that these two Realities, the eternal 
Spirit and the human spirit, may meet and mingle in 
high communion; 

A Belief that the clearing of our spiritual vision, the 
invigorating of our moral power, the serving of our 
fellows, the devout obeying of the Right, and the uniting 
of our souls with the Highest, constitute the indestructible 
substance of Religion, and cover every essential in the 
Gospel of Jesus.—From “‘ Faith and Freedom.” 


Spiritual Life. 


In all things throughout the world the men who look 
for the crooked will see the crooked, and the men who 
look for the straight will see the straight.—Ruskin. 

3 

God is ever ready, but we are very unready; God is 

nigh unto us, but we are far from him; God is within, 


but we are without; God is at home, we are strangers.— 
John Tauler. 


wf 


We who profess the worship and fellowship of the liv- 
ing God deny that religion is a matter of ineffable things. 
The way of God is plain and simple and easy to under- 
stand.—H. G. Wells, in “The Invisible King.” - 
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He who so realizes the presence of the Creator as to feel 
himself filled with a peace which no discord can mar, and 
a filial confidence which rests in the trust of its own 
immortality,—that man has attained the divine life in all , 
its earthly fulness —William Alger. ee) Ove 


The age of the warring tribes and 
pires that began a. hundred centuries 
its close, The kingdom of God on 
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“It is the critical moment that shows the man. So 
when the crisis is upon you, remember that God, like a 


’ trainer of wrestlers, has matched you with a rough and 
' stalwart antagonist. ‘To what end?” you ask. That 
4 you may prove the victor at the Great Games. Yet 
without toil and sweat this may not be!—Fpictetus. 
al 


The conscience which cannot throw its burden off is 
essentially personal. Remorse and penitence and all the 
better aspirations of the soul are personal. ‘The mount 
of prayer, the Gethsemane of agony, were solitary. One 

need not to go to the desert nor to the cell: the pro- 
| foundest spiritual experiences will create a solitude of 
their own.—Ephraim Peabody. 


The Anniversaries, 


‘ The General Conference.* 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL. 


7 
% The General Conference of Unitarian and Other Chris- 
; tian Churches held its half-century anniversary meeting, 
it will be remembered, in August, 1915, in the city of San 
Francisco. On the journey to this far distant section of 
our country, the main body of pilgrims from the East 
travelled through Canada, and visited not a few of the 
{ widely scattered Unitarian churches of the great Dominion. 
On arrival at the Golden Gate, the Canadian situation, 
as we called it, was foremost in our minds and hearts. 
;. For just a year, our Liberal brethren had been living in 
| a country deeply engaged in the greatest war in the annals 
: of human history. The call to arms had summoned many 
: of them from the pews to the battle-fields. The burden of 
war taxation had deflected financial resources never 
ample, or even in some cases adequate. ‘The absorption of 
interest in the vast struggle of the British Empire left 
neglected or forgotten the routine tasks of parochial life. 
To come to the relief of the Canadian Unitarians became 
the accepted duty of the hour. And when the San Fran- 
cisco Conference adjourned and the pilgrims scattered, 
far and wide, it was to bring this message and appeal of 
_ lively comradeship to all churches throughout the land. 
And gladly and generously, I may say, have this message 
__ and appeal been answered. 
It was because of our peculiar interest in and sympathy 
with our Canadian brethren, in their ordeal of battle, 
that the Council of the General Conference received with 
satisfaction, in the fall of 1915, an invitation from the 
_ Unitarians of Montreal, to hold its next meeting in that 
ancient and historic city. Many reasons conspired to the 
; t and hearty acceptance of this invitation. The 
: hospitality of the Church of the Messiah of Montreal, and 
_ of its devoted minister, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, gener- 
eusly offered under the stress and strain of war, was a 
thing, to be received by the churches of America 
reverence and love. To our knowledge of the needs 
ida, and our compassion for her woe, the proposed 
Canadian soil gave fresh and welcome 
expression. By happy chance, the year 
the General Conference made at the annual meeting 
ion, Tuesday, May 22. , 
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the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Montreal — 
church, and we rejoiced in the opportunity thus gener- 
ously bestowed, to share in and perchance magnify the 
celebration of this event. The same year, by similar 
change, marked the’one hundredth anniversary of the 
signing of that ever-memorable treaty of disarmament 
between the United States and Canada, which has pre- 
served between these peoples, not always in perfect ac- 
cord in matters of political and economic relationship, an 
inviolate and inviolable peace. And lastly, there was in 
that day the eager hope, which then seemed something 
more than an empty dream, that by September, 1917, 
the bugles might ring truce across the distant fields of 
strife, the flags of hostile empires be furled, the gallant 
boys of the Canadian brigades be home again, and our 
Conference be one of many to thank God for the restora- 
tion of concord among men. 

These reasons, which prompted the Council’s acceptance 
of the Church of the Messiah’s invitation, have largely 
determined the character of the programme now being 
arranged for the week of September 23 next. To the hos- 
pitality of our Montreal comrades we shall respond by 
pledging a new bond of fellowship between the Unitarians 
of these two fraternal lands. To the Canadian churches, 
through their own national conference organization, we- 
shall give opportunity to tell the tale of silent, self-forget- 
ting heroism which has glorified the darkened years of 
strife. To the Church of the Messiah, in recognition of 
its three-quarters of a century birthday, we shall give 
salutation in the form of a bronze tablet to be placed upon 
the walls of the noble edifice of that church, as a perpetual 
memorial of the first meeting of the General Conference 
on foreign soil. In observance of the one hundred years 
of peace which have endured between the United States 
and Canada, we shall have a great meeting of international 
good-will, to be addressed by ex-President Taft, Premier 
Borden, and Prof. Colby. And in still further recognition 
of the ideal of brotherhood among peoples which lies so 
close to the heart of our Liberal faith in ‘‘the one God 
and Father of all,” we shall listen to a sermon by Stephen 
Mellor of Liverpool, England, successor to James Mar- 
tineau in the Hope Street Chapel, who will cross perilous 
seas to teach us of his spirit. 

Only one expectation cherished two years ago remains 
unfulfilled. I refer to the expectation, or hope, that this 
Conference might look back upon the end of the Great 
War, and forward upon the beginning of a long and perhaps 
permanent era of world peace. It may be that even this 
will come, for no man knoweth what a day or an hour may 
bring forth. But since the Montreal invitation was prof- 
fered and accepted, the European struggle has widened in 
area, deepened in intensity, darkened in horror. Within 
two months our own country has been drawn into the 
strife, and now stands as an ally in arms with the wearied, 
sadly stricken, but still undaunted “Lady of the Snows.” 
Unless all signs fail, we shall meet in Montreal, Canadians 
and Americans together, as those who face a common peril, 
bear a common sorrow, struggle for a common end, and 
watch for the morning! ‘That we shall there think and 
speak the same opinions on the issues of the hour, is im- 
possible. We were not Unitarians, were this the case. 
But the same spirit will bind us one to another in this con- 
ference of separate minds and kindred hearts, as in con- 
ferences of other days when lesser problems summoned 
to the fray convictions not less intense and fierce. Causes 
we shall analyze differently—conditions we shall see from 
far-separated angles of vision—methods of settlement we 
shall dispute; but one end and aim shall hold us all, as 
a lover holds his mistress—a world of nations united in 
understanding sympathy as even the United States and 
Canada, a religion of brotherhood beneficently worked 
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out in n goodly systems of industrial and. pone ior 
ship; a dream of God made real upon the earth in the 
realm of ‘‘the King invisible.” 

We live in momentous times. ‘To confer together upon 
the problems of such times should lift us high above the 
battle of petty aims, passing whims, mean opinions, and 
sordid prejudices. The Conference in Montreal must 

match the times in the soberness of its debate, the clarity 
and purity of its vision, the awfulness of its recognition of 
sublime responsibilities. It should be for our American 
Unitarianism as that Day of Pentecost, ‘‘when suddenly 
there came a sound from heaven as of a rushing mighty 
wind, and it filled all the house where they were sitting; 
and there appeared cloven tongues of fire, and it sat upon 
each of them; and they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and began to speak as the Spirit gave them utter- 
ance.” 


The Unitarian Festival. 


One of the largest companies ever gathered for the 
annual Unitarian Festival was present in Tremont Temple 
on Wednesday evening, May 23. Every available inch 
of space on the main floor and in the rear of the first 
balcony was filled with tables, while the remaining seats 
were largely occupied during the speaking. 

A choice musical programme was rendered by the 
Raymond Orchestra, while Mr. Charles P. Scott offici- 
ated at the organ. 

The addresses were directed to the general topic of the 
war, and the subjects were announced by the presiding 
officer, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, as follows: “The Soul of 
America,’ Dr. Richard C. Cabot; ‘‘ The Mind of France,’’ 
Prof. Charles Hall Grandgent of Harvard, lately an ex- 
change professor in Paris; and ‘‘The Spirit of Great 
Britain,” by Right Rev. Charles H. Brent, Bishop of the 
Philippines, who preached the sermon at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, at the commemoration service on the 
entrance of America into the war. 

The after-dinner exercises opened with a few words 
from the chairman of the Festival Committee, Mr. J. 
Randolph Coolidge, Jr., who introduced Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, chairman of the evening, as leader in an earnest, 
intelligent quest of the path of national and international 
opportunity and duty. 

Dr. Eliot spoke in part as follows:— 


DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT. 


As the chairman of the Festival Committee has said, 
we have come up to-night to a festival, the annual Uni- 
tarian Festival, but in what times of sadness, of destruc- 
tion, of terror, of grief! We are in full sight of the worst 
calamity which has ever befallen the human race, and 
yet I hope, I expect, that the speakers of this meeting will 
show cause for us all to rejoice in some of the results al- 
ready achieved in this fearful war and in other results 
which are plainly in sight. 

This is to be a presentation of spiritual forces, not of 
material resources or of any hopes based on material 
events or consequences. We are to rejoice together over 


"a great awakening of national and religious spirit in the 


three nations by these speakers. We have been watching, 
sympathizing with the agonies of civilization. We are 
to see reason to rejoice in the new birth of civilization and 
religion. 


After the singing of “America, the Beautiful,” Dr. 
Eliot, with complimentary allusions to the achievements 
of the first speaker in combining hospital work with 
social service, introduced Dr. Richard C. Cabee 

_ Dr. Cabot spoke in part as follows:— 


DR. RICHARD G ‘autre " .* 

The American soul as we think of it totay 4 is the sott > 
of America in war. A considerable proportion of our — 
fellow-countrymen, both here and elsewhere, barely 
realize that we are in war, but we are in it, and it is for us 
to try to estimate to-day in what spirit we are in it. 

The best text we can take in this attempt was given us 
on the 12th of May by President Wilson in his address 
before an assembly commemorating the establishing of a 
Red Cross Memorial to the women of the South. Presi- 
dent Wilson said among other notable utterances: ‘This 
war is an opportunity to express the character of the 
United States.” ‘That seems to me a great saying, and 
all that I have to embroider upon it to-day is an attempt 
to say what character the United States is to attempt to 
express in the months or the years of trouble that are 
before us. 

In a recent trip to Texas I saw in a Southern paper a 
cartoon which seemed to me remarkably to express the 
temper of those with whom I was then staying, with whom 
I had been discussing the war. It was a scene on a base- 
ball field, and in the arrangement of the players the 
United States was at the bat, the Kaiser was pitching, 
John Bull was on second base, and France was at first 
base. Uncle Sam was in the act of striding up to the 
plate as a pinch hitter. Now I grieve to say that there 
may be some in this audience who do not fully appreciate 
the whole drama of that moment, the full importance of 
the pinch hitter. ‘The pinch hitter is the man who comes 
in at a pinch. In this case the figure of Uncle Sam, as 
he strides to the plate with a bat broad enough to hit a 
football with, is a figure towering as a giant over all the 
pigmies of our newly made Allies. Uncle Sam is coming 
in to settle this matter easily, triumphantly. 

That spirit is the spirit as I caught it in Texas—entire 
patriotism, entire readiness for the war, entire confidence 
that we shall easily triumph. ‘This, as I see it, is a relic 
of the evolution of our country out of what we may call 
the Yankee Doodle stage. Out of that spirit we are very 
fast emerging. ‘The picture of Uncle Sam, that wonderful 
legendary figure as we get him in the public prints, isa 
much more responsible being than the picture of Yankee 
Doodle as we get him through the music of that tune; 
and I think Uncle Sam, once at the bat, will sober down 
and find that his spirit is not that of the pinch hitter 
described and portrayed in that cartoon. 

Yet, one of the greatest virtues that we have carried 
and shall carry into this war is not so very different . 
spiritually from the spirit that I have just been decrying. 
Close to the spirit of the fatuously conceited and. cocky 
pinch hitter with his attitude of anticipated triumph is 
that other American trait of stubborn hopefulness. Our 
hopefulness irritates some of our brethren across the — 
seas. I have felt that often from their words to us. We 
are optimistic, surely; are we the cheap optimists which 
they sometimes think us? As we see it, as we feel that 
stubborn hopefulness from the inside, it is not the 
assertion that things are all right just as they are; it is 
rather the spirit in which we will not admit the thought 
of any insurmountable obstacle between ourselves and 
our goal. You know that type; we have all known it in 
the best engineers, the best inventors, the best frontiers 
men those who brave the difficulties and when one hope- 
ful plan is killed pour out more, as we shall pour out more _ 
into this struggle, gladdened and maddened by responsi- _ 
bility, made fertile, made resourceful by the arduousness- 
of our task. That is the stubborn hopefulness — which I 
think is not cheap optimism and is deeply characteristi 
of the American people at this time. we: 

This attitude of hope seems the most chara 
feature of the American spirit, the spirit of he 


* 


: material obstacles and confidence in our ability to 
_ Overcome them, and in the establishment of a higher 
order growing out of and coming after the war. You 
_ have traced that spirit in all President Wilson’s recent 
writings. You have traced it in the building up of that 
League to Enforce Peace, a characteristically American 
device. From those hopes other nations are held back 
by their lesser hopes, which they think is greater wisdom, 
but which may be cynicism and discouragement because 
of the past and its failures, which for them perhaps blot 
out the future and its possibilities. 
' In the face of all past experience we hope that we can 
make this war without an enormous havoc from drunken- 
ness and immorality. We really hope to stop alcoholism 
as they have not stopped alcoholism in England or in 
Germany. I believe with all my heart that deep in the 
American soul there is a reverence, a genuine reverence, 
for some women; and out of that real reverence can come 
what never has come, I suppose, before in war. It may 
be, I believe it will be, our mission and our honor to be 
the first nation to be really in this respect clean. 

Another deep characteristic of the American spirit has 
been our true ardor for education, illustrated in the way 
in which we have learned our lessons in regard to the war 
within the last year. It was only March 12 last year that 
President Eliot told us that we ought to join the Allies 
and have universal military service. It fell absolutely 
flat; it excited no response. Yet in little more than a 
year see how we have learned it. We are learning things; 
we are proving that we have the capacity for true and deep 
and radical reform through education. Despite certain 
elements in this city and elsewhere and despite certain 
features of mistaught history, we are friendly with Eng- 
land at last. I was much amused and touched in the 
course of an exchange of ideas after a recent address at 
Ottawa to find that the Canadians appreciate very well 
how after this war it is going to be much easier for Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen to agree as to a certain unpleasant- 
ness that occurred between them a few years ago, because 
they and we alike will recognize that it was a German 
king that made all the trouble. 

We are going to learn not chiefly from our English 
brethren; we are going to learn from heroic France. We 
need the French precision. If ever there was an un- 
‘ precise nation it is ours. We need their precision in 
i thought and act and word. We need to imitate their 
wonderful economy and to cease to be the most wasteful 

nation on earth. 
) Thirdly, it seems to me our American soul has a passion 
_~ for democracy, that never was better stated, I think, 
than in President Wilson’s great words, ‘The world 
- must be made safe for democracy.” But we also have 
been led to regard as precious the democracy of all the 
nations taken as a group, the rights of the small nations 
within that group to govern themselves as they please, 
so that even the least of these tiny Powers shall be precious, 
_ sacred, inviolate in the eyes of all the other nations, 
_ Our tenderness for the small nations surely has caught 
some of the spirit of Christ’s tenderness for children. 
Lastly, during this war what else will Americans do? 
‘I should answer that Americans would endeavor to live 
_ their fullest life in war and through war, and even more 
_ because of the incentives of war they will try to make 
_ their life the life abundant. 
PROF, CHARLES HALL, GRANDGENT. 
| ays ago I was standing on the sidewalk in the 
rowd watching the arrival of a company of 
ich guests, when a fellow-countryman 
removing his pipe from his mouth, 
eople from acrost the water is funny 
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lookin’ people, ain’t they?” I ventured to suggest that 
perhaps we might look as funny to them as they did to 
us. “Ah, go on!” he said; ‘there ain’t any of us that 
looks like thim people from acrost the water””—a proposi- 
tion in which I found it possible to concur. To the 
flamingo no doubt the penguin seems a strange bird, 
while to the penguin the flamingo, I venture to say, 
appears a strange, curious, perhaps an unnecessary beast. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, for one nation to 
penetrate the psychology of another, but some nations 
seem easier to understand than others, the French per- 
haps easiest of all. 

For two years certainly we constituted the prize puzzle 
for all the rest of the world. Something over a year ago in 
a large hall in the Sorbonne before a large and intensely 
interested audience I heard an eminent Frenchman lecture 
upon American opinion and the war. He was a man 
perfectly qualified to speak on the subject; he knew 
America through and through; he had an American wife; 
he speaks English as well as any of us. Yet, after two 
hours’ very sympathetic and penetrating discussion of 
the subject, the lecturer himself seemed to admit that he 
could not understand it. It was not our pacifism that 
baffled the French. They themselves had been pacifists 
only a few years before. ‘They, too, had cherished the 
dream of universal brotherhood until they were rudely 
awakened by the wanton and murderous assault of a 
predatory neighbor which harbored no such illusions. 
They, like ourselves, have been dwelling in a fool’s para- 
dise. What puzzled them was not our pacifism; it was 
the strange inconsistency between the sympathy mani- 
fested in word and deed of so many Americans, and the 
strange, incomprehensible apathy of the country as a 
whole. An intelligent foreigner might in ordinary times 
spend months in this country in close study and carry 
home with him the idea that Americans are vitally 
interested in nothing in the world but baseball. 

Americans are loath to speak of the things that stir 
their hearts. There we find the difference between 
Americans and French. Conversation in France is 
always on a high plane. It may begin with trifles, but 
before many minutes have gone by it inevitably turns to 
things which concern the speakers. Wherever French 
people meet and talk we find a high seriousness, which I 
should put down as the first French characteristic. That 
seriousness we find pervading all French art, French 
literature, French life. What is the noblest contribution 
ever made by any race to the art of the world? Surely 
the Gothic cathedral, that supreme monument of religious 
aspiration clothed in almost supernatural beauty. As 
we come down through the centuries we find the art of 
the Renaissance assuming in France a form conspicuous 
for its calm dignity, its high seriousness; a form that has 
been a model to all the rest of the world ever since. In 
literature you know that France has always been a leader. 
France has always given out far more than she has re- 
ceived, but there are two long periods in French literature 
when France has been especially. herself, when she has 
been the acknowledged centre of the light rays spread out 
in all directions. ‘Those two periods were the Middle 
Ages and the Neo-classic epoch. 

That same high seriousness we find in French life 
directing the industrial life of the day. We see it mani- 
fested in the thoughtful solicitude of parents for children, 
in the respect and constant affection of children for their 
parents. We see it in the honor that is done to men of 
science and men of letters. This seriousness of the French 
nation seems to associate itself naturally with sincerity; 
a disposition to look the facts of life, be they beautiful or 
ugly, squarely in the face and talk frankly about them. 

hey are always searching for ideas and ideals. In that 
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troublous and sanguinary episode, hs Preadk ree SiN 
it was a noble ideal that led the people. It is the pursuit 
of truth as each man sees it which makes party strife so 
vehement. 


[Prof. Grandgent paid a high tribute to the leadership 
of the French in matters of science in almost every de- 
partment, which he attributed largely to their character- 
istic of clear thinking. ‘The Frenchman, he said before 
he writes, thinks out his subject, he digests it fully; and 
when he brings out his product it is lumined by the clear 
light of reason. He complimented the French newspapers 
for their compactness as compared with those of America, 
a result which they reached by reducing the advertise- 
ments to an extremely small space, by cutting out nearly 
all the rubbish and eliminating scare headings, while a 


prominent feature was always an able article on some 


subject of the moment by a man eminent in letters or 
eminent in public life, or—as is so often the case in France 
and so seldom here—eminent in both. ‘The Paris news- 
papers have practically no accounts of crime to-day. 
That is not due to censorship; it is due to lack of crime. 
It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that crime has dis- 
appeared from Paris and from France.] 


At the time of my preceding visit there was a sort of 
epidemic of crime, especially among young people, and 
I was told that that was due to the influence of American 
literature. ‘To-day one can go with perfect security into 
the darkest courts of the city. In that darkness trudged 
people of all stations, rich and poor, in perfect trust and 
amity. I came to love those dark streets of Paris, and 
while I walked through them it seemed to me that noblest 
device of the French nation, the grandest motto ever 
chosen by any people, “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” 
was nearing realization. Liberty the French achieved 
many years ago, but equality and fraternity have seemed 
like a beautiful dream. ‘That dream is translating itself 
into action and that translation is being effected by a 
of purpose and by sacrifice. 


[In closing, Prof. Grandgent spoke impressively of the 
spectacle presented by the unity of France to-day, with 
monarchists, reactionaries, anarchists, socialists, Catholics, 
and atheists working shoulder to shoulder for their 
country.| 


I shall not forget last Christmas Eve, when I attended 
midnight mass at the church of St. Sulpice. That vast 
edifice was packed from end to end with a vast throng. 
There one saw Catholics, atheists, Jews, Protestants, 
men to whom God meant very different things indeed, so 
different that one could scarcely find a relation between 
them; and yet God was speaking in the soul of every one, 
and they had all gathered together for one act of worship. 
As the majestic music pealed through the church the very 
air seemed to be pulsating with a thousand hearts beating 
in unison. No thought then of differences of opinion ; 
there was only one spirit in all that throng, the spirit of 
consecration to God and to country. 


In introducing Bishop Brent, Dr. Eliot said: 


“The speaker is a minister of the Protestant Episcopal 
church; he wears the garb of a priest. He is not a priest 
of the sort depicted in the parable of the Good Samaritan ; 
he never goes by on the other side. On the contrary, his 
professional life is devoted to all sorts of suffering, diseased 
people. He has served in many different climes; he was 
born in Canada; he has lived a considerable part of his 


_ life in the tropics, in the Philippines, and there has done 


a great variety of works. He has just got back from 
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England aha France aha® cals: tell us from accurat We: 
servation of the spirit of the British people during t 7 - 
supreme crisis through which Great Britain is passing.’ “> 


RIGHT REV. CHARLES H. BRENT. 


In his most kind and hyperbolic biography of me your 
presiding officer neglected to state that I learned to be an — 
American citizen in this city of Boston. It gives me 
extraordinary pleasure once more to be permitted to 
come home. 

I am not enough of a metaphysician to draw any dis- 
tinction between the soul and the mind and the spirit. 
To speak about the soul of a nation or the spirit of a 
nation does not mean that you are painting the attitude 
of mind or the inner life of the sum total of the people 
that compose that nation at any given moment. A 
nation is very long-lived. It has a composite personality 
and it has all the characteristics of the personality as we 
know it in the individual. The body changes from boy- 
hood to manhood, but the personality is the same. So 
the nation comes striding down the centuries and pre- 
serves its personality, even though government changes, 
even though great crises come and seemingly alter the 
inner character of the nation. When we speak of such 
a country as Great Britain we speak of an ancient nation, 
and one of her greatest characteristics, one of her most 
beautiful characteristics, is her conservatism. England 
has retained perhaps more completely than almost any 
other European nation that loyalty to idealism with 
which she began her career, so that to-day she possesses 
it just as it was, although she has greatly enlarged it as 
the years have gone on. 

I wonder if this has ever occurred to you, that Great 
Britain is the only nation in the world, so far as I know, 
which has incorporated in her name a term which ex- 
presses her character—I mean, “Great.” As I think of 
that wonderful country whose character is now shining 
forth under the stimulus of trouble, I liken her to a charac- 
ter which caught my fancy as a boy; I mean Greatheart 
in ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.”” I think to-day of Great Britain 
as Greatheart. War has brought out this aspect of Great 
Britain’s character in a very marked way. She is large- 
hearted. When the choice came to her to conserve her — 
own interests, to guard her own safety or else to fight for 
the sanctity of the pledged word and to protect a smaller 
nation which she was sworn to protect, she did not hesitate, 
but she took her stand as a champion by the side of 
Belgium. 

It is not easy to understand the British Empire. The 
British themselves do not understand it. Indeed, I be- 
lieve it was a British subject who coined the epigram 
that “the British Empire came into existence through 
a fit of absentmindedness.” Whether that is true or 
not, whether England does muddle along or not, she 
always has that great heart of hers to protect everything 
that she undertakes. Even if her head is sometimes 
wrong, her heart is nearly always right. ‘The empire 
which the Germans expected to break up has shown a 
unity which only a crisis like the present could have 
revealed, and to-day you find every part of the British 
Empire inspired with a spirit of loyalty that I believe i is 
unparalleled. - 

England is responding. I heard a public man say 
that when England began the days of reconstruction, 
one of the first things that she would pledge herself 
do would be to give to any nation—no matter how sn 
provided it has real nationhood—that was” under 
zegis and who desired independence, the indepe: > fi 
which she asked. England has paige: ‘ 
for her fidelity to her pledged w t 
will do a thing, she will ao it. 4 
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1 breaks pledges easily! The break- — 
2 of neutrality in respect to Belgium was — 


simple incident, it was symptomatic; and the war 
___ to-day is a war for the sanctity of the pledged word. I 
believe that England has always stood for the very 
a largest liberties of mankind. She has made slips. Well, 
we Americans who have always stood for the largest 
liberties of mankind, especially ourselves—we also have 
made slips. We hear very little about the British fleet 
;. during these days, but what is the British fleet doing? 
: She is defending the liberties of America on the seas. 
. Eliminate the British fleet and it would not be long be- 
3 fore Boston would. be subjected to shell fire. 
; _ I should like to tell you of a motto which I found in 
one of the galleries of the fortress of Verdun. It read 
thus: “The German fights to oppress; the Frenchman 
fights to set free. On the fate of France hangs the fate 
of the world.” The French saw that long before America 
as a nation discovered it, and the French and the British 
together realized in their great-heartedness that they 
were fighting not merely for their own liberties, but they 
were defending the cause of mankind. 


[Departing from the serious side of the subject, Bishop 
Brent gave several delightful instances of the humor of 
the British Tommy which keeps up his courage in the 
trenches, and told two amusing instances of the ingenuity 
of the British soldier in the use of French. One particu- 
lar Tommy was billeted on the farm of a French madame 
:. who spoke no English, and Tommy’s French was very, 
Sy very slender. The good lady had a cow which escaped 
: one day, and Tommy, seeing that it had gone away, 

desired to tell her. As he didn’t know the word for cow 
or for getting away he was at a loss how to express it. 
By frantic signs he endeavored to make it clear; it was 
4 wholly impossible. At last he thought for a moment, 
gathered together his best French and said, ‘‘ Madame, 
du lait promenade!” 


Another Tommy is ordered to go and buy provisions 


for the mess. He wants to buy chickens and, his French 
not being sufficient, he flaps his elbows and cackles. 
That, however, does not produce the chickens. He, too, 
has to resort to language, and at last he says, ‘‘ Donnez- 


; moi ceufs’ mama!”’ 

. These stories were interjected “to destroy forever the 
i idea that there is no humor in Great Britain.” 
Be: Dr. Brent paid a brilliant tribute to the dogged courage 
S manifested in the war, which was the surest sign of vic- 


tory.] Continuing, he said:— 


I was on the front, “where the thundering line of 
battle stands and in the air death moans and sings,” 
and I saw the glory and the horror of it all. War, my 
friends, is the greatest social evil that ever defaced this 
beautiful world; and yet when America chose war she 
chose a lesser evil than if she had remained neutral. If 
it is right to make war at all, then it is right to put into 
that war such force that the war will be a short war and 

_ that forever we may be able to crunch under our heels 
the demon war so that this world will hereafter have a 

_ peaceful course. I do not think I can do better than to 
close my words by a quotation from the “Song of Ro- 

| We will think of Roland ‘as America and of 
said Roland: ‘Oliver, companion, brother, we 
ong and tough battle such as never men 
my sword, you will fight with 


borne our swords in many lands, we 
ought to an end many battles with 

‘song shall be sung of them,’ and 
went forward gladly.” 
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for freedom and Pumanity. 
The Purpose of the Eternal. 


He will not fail nor be discouraged till he shall have 
set justice in the earth; and the isles shall wait for his 
law.—Isaiah xii. 4. ; 


Teach me your mood, O patient stars, 
Who climb each night the ancient sky, 
Leaving on space no shade, no scars, 
No trace of age, no fear to die. . 
—Emerson. 


Thy years, O God, are throughout all generations. © 

Of old didst thou lay the foundation of the earth; 

And the heavens are the work of thy hands. 

They shall perish but thou shalt endure; 

Yea, all of them shall wax old like a garment; 

As a vesture shalt thou change them, and they shall be 
changed : 

But thou art the same, 

And thy years shall have no end.—Psalm cii. 24-27. 


God is our refuge and strength, 
A very present help in trouble. 
Therefore will we not fear, though the earth do change, 
And though the mountains be shaken into the heart of 
the seas; 
Though the waters thereof roar and be troubled. 
Se idiegs the mountains tremble with the swelling there- 
Oley s 934 
The nations raged, the kingdoms were moved: 
He uttered his voice, the earth melted. ... 
He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the earth; 
He breaketh the bow, and cutteth the spear in sunder; 
He burneth the chariots in the fire. 
Be still, and know that I am God: 
I will be exalted among the nations, I will be exalted 
in the earth. 
The Lord of hosts is with us; 
The God of Jacob is our refuge.—Psalm xlvi. 


O Love of God, how strong and true! 
Eternal and yet ever new; 
Uncomprehended and unbought, 
Beyond all knowledge and all thought. 


- O Love of God, how deep and great! 
Far deeper than man’s deepest hate; 
Self-fed, self-kindled like the light, 
Changeless, eternal, infinite. 


O heavenly Love, how precious still, 
In days of weariness and ill, 

In nights of pain and helplessness, 
To heal, to comfort, and to bless! 


O Love of God, our shield and stay 
Through all the perils of our way! 
Eternal Love, in thee we rest, 
Forever safe, forever blest. 
—Horatius Bonar. 


Eternal God, Thou art the enduring Spirit within our 
spirits, and the unfaltering purpose within our life. Un- 
resting and unhasting, Thou art working in this world. 
With power majestic, through all the ages, Thou dost 
move on to the fulfilment of Thy designs. Before Thy 
face the generations of men rise and pass away; but Thy 
life shall not wane and Thy light shall not be dimmed. 
Grant that we consecrate ourselves to Thee, and find the 
meaning of our lives in fulfilling Thy will. And may we, 
with reverence and with gladness, serve the purpose of 
the Eternal. Amen. 


Magnolias. 


To James Freeman Clarke. 


Cc. B. B. 


For thee thine own magnolias rare, 
These blossoms, rosy purple bright, 
All white within like lilies fair; 
How wonderful the sight! 


In May-time blooms this radiant tree, 
Perchance in answer to thy smile; 
Blest messages descend from thee, 

To cheer our hearts a while. 


They bid believe “What God once gives, 
He gives forever”’ to his child; 

In faith and hope and love still lives 
His mercy ever mild. 


They bid us lift our hearts in prayer, 

To face our lives with strength and grace; 
O brave magnolia blooms so rare, 

Our glad thanksgiving trace! 


Dr. Thomas Roberts Slicer. 


The tribute of the Authors Club of New 
York to Dr. Slicer is contained in its Year- 
Book for 1917. It was written by Mr. 
Duffield Osborne and has interest for many 
friends of Dr. Slicer. It follows:— 


Thomas Roberts Slicer was born in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on April 16, 1847, and died 
in New York City on May 29, 1916. In 
him the Authors Club found one of its most 
loyal and best-beloved members, and his 
death took something from us that cannot 
be replaced. He joined the Club in 1900, 
and up to the time of his illness few attended 
as regularly as he did. He had “the Authors 
Club habit,’”’ as we have come to phrase it. 
His ready wit with never a sting, his warm 
heart, his broad interest in and keen com- 
ment on life and events, made him always 
the most charming of companions. Few of 
us who sat here then will forget his address 
on that Watch-Night which, several years 
ago, fell on a Sunday, and when our com- 
mittee had asked Dr. Slicer to officiate as 
“Chaplain pro tem.” of the Club. What 
he said had the perfect measure of rich 
humor and serious appeal, while its high 
literary quality made us regret that he spoke 
from no manuscript, and that when we 
wished to preserve a copy of his address he 
found it impossible to write it over for us 
as it was delivered. 

Dr. Slicer’s works were, for the greater 
part, on religious topics, such as his ‘‘ Ante- 


_ Nicene Doctrine of the Trinity” and his 


“Great Affirmations of Religion”; but 
among his later books were several purely 
literary in character, notably the apprecia- 
tion of ‘Percy Bysshe Shelley.” What- 
ever he wrote was stamped with the quality 
of the man. Clear insight, prodigious 
energy, and rich humanity marked all he 
did whether as a clergyman, a writer, a 
member of the Club, or as a citizen who 
strove always to improve the governmental 
and social conditions under which we live. 
He tried to make men better and happier, 
and when the time came that ill health 
barred all further activities for the good of 
his country, his city, and his friends, when 
she who was nearest to him was taken away 
at the moment he needed her most, those 
of us who saw him often could only marvel 
at the quiet courage that faced all sorrow 


and the steadily approaching end with 


a resignation that rose to the level of good 


‘Th Christian Register 


The only rds I ever tifard him 
utter that could have been construed as 
complaint was a half-whimsical regret, that 
he was positively ashamed to die at his 


cheer. 


time of life. He needed no friend to say, 
as Latimer, to Ridley on their way to the 
stake, ‘‘Play the man.’”’ Rather it was he 
who, by a spirit that carried its message 
without words, spoke to us, ever ready to 
make our plaints of little things. 

We shall miss him here, many will miss 
him in many walks of life, and we know 
that in the halls of final judgment, both of 
men and of God, it shall be proclaimed, as 
in ‘The Book of the Dead”: ‘‘His heart 
weighed right in the balance.” 


Literature. 
God the Invisible King.* 


God the Invisible King, which presents H. 
G. Wells’s thought of religion, is an amazing 
book. Such a compound of profound insight 
with feeble reasoning it might be hard to 
match. Parts of it deserve the very highest 
praise. ‘To one reader, at least, it is most re- 
freshing to have the unvarnished truth told 
about the Council of Nicza, as it is stated 
in the introduction to this book. The attempt 
to make the utterance of that turbulent 
gathering, which did the bidding of a worldly 
minded Roman emperor, appear like an in- 
spired deliverance cannot be too soon aban- 
doned. And Christianity is never likely to 
get back its birthright of mental freedom, of 
which it was there despoiled, till it does see 
and acknowledge the degradation to which it 
was there bound. 

Much of what Mr. Wells has to say about 
God is in perfect agreement with the religious 
thought of all enlightened minds. Nobody 
can fully realize what the attributes of omni- 
science and almightiness mean, as ascribed to 
Deity; and the attempt to carry them out to 
their full conclusion has led to many unhappy 
results. If God knows what is to occur, now 
and through all coming time, then just that 
is fated to take place. And if his power is 
the cause of all that is, then He is responsible 
for all that has come to be. But even an all- 
wise and all-powerful Being, having granted 
us freedom, would respect the gift he had con- 
ferred upon us. He would not seek, save 
within some wide limits, to determine our 
action. He would not know how we were to 
exercise the divinely given faculty of choice. 
It is not in the least necessary to resort, as 
Mr. Wells does, to the hypothesis of a Deity 
limited in intelligence and might, in order to 
escape the foolish extremes to which religious 
dogmatism has run. There is no sense in 
answering that dogmatism with a new dog- 
matic assertion that God has only a little 
more strength and wisdom than we ourselves 
possess. 

Meanwhile, how can our reason stop asking 
the questions about such a Deity for which, 
as Mr. Wells acknowledges, there is no an- 
swer? This is not the ultimate God, we are 
told. ‘There is still the ‘veiled unknown” 
quite beyond our reach. The God whom we 
can know is some being between ourselves 
and that final or greatest King over all. But 
where did such a being come from? How did 
he originate? What are his relations to the 
supreme enthouty and power? Mr. Wells 


*Gop InvisiBLe Kinc. By H.G. Wetts. New 
York: The ep eH Co. $1.25. 


does not think it SoFth while to try 40 an- ; 
swer these questions. All he knows is that 
he has found such a God by experience. Ex- 
perience is the basis on which he rests. That 
appears to be the basis on which the African 
fetish worshipper also rests; and, like Mr. 
Wells, he scorns to bring his experience to the 
test of any critical reflective process. Reason 
is to be put out of court because his notion 
appears to agree with that of the savage, 
that it is an incompetent judge. One repeats 
that this is a somewhat amazing exhibition of 
the modern mind. ‘The new religion here pro- 
pounded to us is indeed a step in advance of 
that invented by the author of the Positive 
philosophy, in that its Deity is a being who 
has actual existence and is not merely a mental 
abstraction. But there is no slightest chance 
that it adds enough to the Religion of Hu- 
manity to compete successfully with Christi- 
anity, where Positivism has failed. Those of 
us who are interested in restoring the Chris- 
tian faith to something like its primitive sim- 
plicity and reasonableness may pursue our 
task without pausing very long to consider 
whether or not Mr. Wells has made our at- 
tempt superfluous. 


STANDARDS OF HEALTH INSURANCE. By 
Dr. I. N. Rubinow. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50.—That during the past 
two years there have appeared in the legis- 
latures of at least six States bills to enact 
into law a system of compulsory insurance 
of wage-earners, and that the subject has 
been widely discussed in academic circles 
and of practical politics is probably the reason 
for the appearance of this useful book. Dr. 
Rubinow’s larger work, Social Insurance, has 
already become one of the standard English 
authorities on the general subject; and this 
smaller volume, devoting itself to the nar- 
rower field of Health Insurance, is not merely 
an abstract of portions of the large volume, 
but contains much new and also some more 
recent matter. Says the writer (page 8): 
“An effort is made in the following pages to 
sketch the outline of the basic principles 
underlying a board system of Health In- 
surance, with the hope that it will be of some 
assistance to those who are trying to preach 
or teach it to public opinion, or who have 
gone so far as to prepare drafts of legislative 
enactments.” In the discussion of the 
so-called State or compulsory Health In- 
surance systems which most European 
countries now have, it must always be borne 
in mind that these systems have been based 
upon a pre-existing condition in which a 
considerable proportion of the working- 
people were already insured in voluntary 
organizations. The same condition exists 
in the United States, although, because of the 
heterogeneous and shifting character of our ~ 
population as compared to that in Western 
Europe, voluntary mutual insurance has 
developed far less than abroad. In recent 
years there has been marked development, 
especially in large industries, for the pro- 
tection of the health of the employees, partly 
by the effort of the employer himself as a 
business proposition, and partly by the in-— 


creased attention to public health and — 


ventive work on the part of public i 


private agencies. A growing | Tecogni 
that the health of ce _penlni rR 


E co. iT} pals 


voluntary systems. ‘The objections to the 

use of “compulsion” in America are fully 

: brought out, but in the opinion of the writer 

‘ are much more than counterbalanced by the 

_ greater cheapness, efficiency, and compre- 

hensiveness of the system which requires 

that all wage earners should insure. Dr. 

Rubinow points out that in all European sys- 

tems the worker and the employer contribute 

a share of the expense and in some the State 

also pays part, and for moral as well as 

practical reasons he favors such a distribution 

of the financial burden. The details of 

operation of a Health Insurance law are taken 

up to some extent, the German, British, and 

Danish systems being especially -described 

= and compared. ‘The more technical questions 

of the organization for medical care of the 

wage-earners and their families under Health 

Insurance are entered into, but not to an 

extent which would unduly burden the 

general reader. How the money to pay for 

Health Insurance is to be raised and how 

much would have to be raised are by no 

means forgotten by Dr. Rubinow, and 

these chapters will be of especial interest to 

the business and professional man among 

his readers. Women will find the section 

concerning maternity insurance of especial 

timeliness. Recent publications of the Fed- 

eral Children’s Bureau have pointed out an 

. enormous amount of suffering and waste of 

life in the United States because of lack of 

proper medical and nursing care at the time 

of childbirth. Any system which promises, 

as does Health Insurance, a large relief and 

improvement here will be certain to have 

serious attention by the general public and 

in particular by organized women’s move- 

ments in the United States without respect 

to their position upon suffrage. Organiza- 

tions which are including the study of Health 

Insurance in their programmes, and in- 

dividuals who are pursuing its study or who 

are taking part in discussions or debates, 

will find in Dr. Rubinow’s book ample 

material. The author is frankly an advocate 

of the establishment of State-wide Health 

Insurance, but is open-minded and presents 

. objections clearly. References to the litera- 

‘ ture of the subject are given sufficient to 

enable other points of view to be readily 

| secured. Amid the large amount of peri- 

odical articles and pamphlets which have 

: appeared on the subject of Health Insurance 

during the last few years, Dr. Rubinow’s 

little book stands out as the most convenient 
and authoritative compendium. 


; - BETTER MEALS FoR LEsS MoNEy. By 
‘Mary Green. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.25.—If there was ever a time’ when a book 
with the title given above ought to arouse 
popular interest, that time is now. Mary 
Green is a cooking-school instructor, who 
makes allowance for the natural desire of 
people to enjoy food as well as to economize, 
and her recipes suggest good living, even 
though they ate strictly practical. Good 

~ meals depend less on materials used than on 
expert methods in food preparation. Given 
use of a book like this, one may set about 
work of economy in good earnest and find 

n game in which the player i is sure 

out ahead. ‘There are recipes that 

only a small amount of meat; others 
vegetables to take the place of |ers 


““ ‘= * 


Pe a 
natin ; 
- developed out of merely 


itieat’ aheaeether: her; atiets Yor cakes and des- 
serts that need little butter and only one or 
two eggs; and still other directions about 
inexpensive foods generally or for such rel- 
ishes as give one the sense of dining well. 
Added to these are general suggestions for 
kitchen economy. Such books are enough 
to make a woman wish to do her own work. 


Movruer. An anthology of mother verse 
with introduction by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company.—Just 
in time for Mother Day came this welcome 
collection of mother poems, chosen carefully 
with nice discrimination. ‘This is one of the 
books that make a wide appeal, and for vari- 
ous reasons it is likely to be much used as a 
gift book and for the pure enjoyment of an 
interesting specialized collection. Here are 
poems from nearly eighty poets who have 
testified in varying ways and degrees to the 
wonder and power of motherhood. Many of 
the selections are familiar and easily accessi- 
ble; others, especially in the ‘‘Mothers of 
Men” group, may be found as happy new 
discoveries. No one who really cares for 
poetry ever went through a collection such 
as this without thinking that he himself might 
have improved it; and thus it is no unkind 
reflection on the compiler, if we say that we 
could easily have spared a few that are here 
if only their places might have been taken by 
such poems as Theodosia Garrison’s longing 
call for ‘“‘the little wrinkled face of her I left 
in Kerrydown,” which is one of the most 
wonderful mother poems we know, and Rob- 
ert W. Service’s ‘“‘ There will be a singing in 
your heart,” and Katherine Lee Bates’s 
mother memory. 


BLUE RosBIN, THE Girl, PIONEER. By 
Rena I. Halsey. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.35.—The Girl Pioneers of 
America is a national society, started several 
years ago by Miss Lina Beard in New York, 
the objects of which are to enlist girls in the 
various activities of outdoor life and to de- 
velop efficiency in all fields of general help- 
fulness. The ranks are open to all girls; they 
have their khaki uniforms, their banners, 
signs, initiations, merit badges, etc.; and 
they seek to perpetuate the spirit that domi- 
nated the pioneer mothers of the Republic. 
This story ought to extend knowledge of the 
organization for one thing, but the interest of 
it is not dependent on its relation to facts. 
Nathalie is an attractive girl heroine, and her 
experiences with the Girl Pioneers are worth 
relating, crowded as they are with Pioneer 
stunts, camp adventures, and unusual inci- 
dents. Nathalie is a real girl, who has to 
learn that even the fun of doing one’s duty 
like a Pioneer doesn’t mean that it is fun all 
the time. ‘The spirit of the book is cheery 
and wholesome. 


THE ALTAR OF FREEDOM. By Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 50 cents.—‘‘Personal service is 
not rolling bandages for the other woman’s 
son’’ is the ominous motto of this appeal to 
the women of America to do their bit in the 
national service. It is written by a woman 
who has given one son and stands ready to 
give her other two, if their country needs 
them when they are old enough to go. We 
cannot then gainsay her right to speak nor 
ignore her appeal. She demands that moth- 

shall give their boys, and not less that 


‘those boys shall be protected from unneces- 


sary danger and disease, and from the mis- 
takes of incompetent leaders. The book is 
another call to the people to realize their 
responsibility. It has been answered al- 
ready in many a home and will find a dumb, 
acquiescent response in many more. 


Henry Forp’s Own Srory. By Rose 
Wilder Lane. New York: Ellis O. Jones. 
$1.—‘‘How a farmer boy rose to the power 
that goes with many millions, yet never lost 
touch with humanity,” is told in this book 
with appreciative interest which is commu- 
nicated to the reader. The unremitting hard 
work, the series of heartbreaking disappoint- 
ments, thé undaunted determination and 
conviction that preceded the triumphs that 
every one knows, are told simply but with 
plenty of anecdote and conversational epi- 
sodes. Mr. Ford is now fifty-four years old. 
The biographer has done good servite in 
making Mr. Ford’s story and his point of 
view clear to the world. 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER. 
By Jane Prince. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.35.—In these days when 
extravagance is out of fashion and good 
household management is counted among 
the best of virtues, practical suggestions 
on economy, with or without servants, a 
family budget, and home thrift generally 
has an especial welcome. ‘These chapters 
are put in the form of letters to a bride, thus 
assuming not too much experience on the 
part of the reader; and they will be found 
useful by many. 


WILLIAM ORNE WHITE 


A Record of Ninety Years 
By EizA Orne WHITE 


“To read ‘William Orne White’ is to be convinced not only 
that any man’s life once told is interesting, but that any 
man’s life well told is fascinating....A volume of rare 
appeal.” Boston Advertiser. $1.50 net, at all bookstores. 
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Unitarians 


will read with special interest 


The Religious History 
of New England 


Professor W. W. Fenn of the 
Divinity School of Harvard Uni- 
versity presents the history of the 


denomination, and prominent rep- 
resentatives of seven other churches 
tell of their contribution to New 


England’s religious life. 
Chapel lectures. 


356 pages. $2.50 net. 
Ask your dealer for this book. 
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Fairies. 


MARY E. MERRILL. 


In the deep, dark marshes, 

Have you seen pink mallows bloom? 
Like flittering, fluttering fairies, 

They brighten all the gloom. 


The artists try to paint them, 
Yet I have never seen 

They could portray their petals 
Of filmy, glistening sheen. 


They tempt you, like gay fairies, 
To follow them about. 

It would be a doubtful venture: 
You might get in,—not not. 


A Boy Who Took a Girl’s Job. 


HENRIETTA R. ELIOT. 

“Hello, Bancroft! This where you live? 
It’s good it happens to be me that’s caught 
you on that job. If it had been some of the 
other fellows you’d wish you were dead before 
the week was out. I don’t know how they 
do things where you came from, but here boys 
don’t roll baby carriages.” 

Ned Bancroft flushed, but he looked Dave 
Leighton straight inthe eye. “No,’’ he said, 
“this isn’t where I live, and boys don’t roll 
baby carriages where I used to live, but I’m 

doing it here! Any of the fellows who come 
this way between three and five will find me 
at it. I’ve got to go on now, or the kid’ll 
ery. ‘Thanks for your tip all the same. I’ll 
tell you about it some time’—this last 
over his shoulder as he moved off. 

Next day at recess Dave pulled’Ned to one 
side. ‘You said you’d tell me how you:got 
hitched up with that baby, and I’’— 

Ned interrupted. “‘Oh, there’s no mystery 
to it. I had to earn some money. You know 
we moved here two months after school began, 
and there wasn’t anything left that a boy could 
do before or after school. I wore the pave- 
ments and the newspapers out, looking for a 
boy’s job, and then I took a girl’s. See?” 

“But why did you need money that bad? 
You're not starving.” 

“No, but we’re in debt, which is worse. 
You see my dad has had pretty rough sledding 
this last year. First a big surgical opera- 
tion—and I tell you doctors and nurses and 
hospitals swallow money without chewing 
it!—then seven months of getting back his 
strength, money still going out and nothing 
coming in, except what I got for delivering 
an evening paper. ‘Then the war knocked 
business into pi in our place, so that when he 
was able to work, all the firms were dropping 
men instead of taking on new ones, and he 
couldn’t get a position. Then a place was 
offered him here with two-thirds of the salary 
he’d been getting: but the moving ate up a 

_ lot more money, and there are seven of us to 
‘feed, and I’ve got to help. Even my ten- 
year-old brother is chopping kindlings and 
running errands for half the people in our 
block. So now you have it. I told the kid’s 
mother I’d stay on the job only a month, in 
case I found something better, but two weeks 
are gone already, and I haven’t found any- 


“But, ” persisted Dave, “what did she 


““Well—rather,” Se eeched Ned. 


get what I wanted, I’d take what I could get, 
and she said she was tired of feather-duster- 
headed girls, who flirted and forgot the baby, 
and if I’d wheel him back and forth right in 
front of the house, where she could go to him 
if he cried, I could try. Come on, the bell’s 
ringing.” 

“Well,” said Dave, as they recrossed the 
playground, “I guess you’re a brick, if you 
are queer, and I’ll never squeak, trust me for 
that; and as you’re working out of this dis- 
trict, it isn’t likely any of the fellows will catch 
you at it.” 

“Tell anybody you like,’’ said Ned, as they 
reached the door. “I’m not sneaking it.” 

Ned’s tortie was bold, but he was only a 
boy, though a brave one, and way down in his 
heart he was rather glad to think he might not 
have to face it out again. 

Two weeks later it was Ned who drew 
Dave to one side. ‘What do you think, old 
chap?”’’ he began. “I’m in luck, and the baby 
carriage did it! The kid’s father called me in 
night before last, and questioned me blue in 
the face, and I told him all I told you—and 
then some! Then he threw a few bouquets, 
and asked me if I’d like to work at the bank 
where he is teller, and go to evening high 
school. He said the boy they had had was 
moving from town, and he thought he could 
get the job for me. Last evening he told me 
he’d clinched it, and I start in to-morrow. 
How’s that for high?” 


The Voyage of the Plush Cat. 


Amy and Robert Chase were standing in 
the west window to look up and down the 
brook which flowed close by the house. 
Long rains had made the water so high that 
it was exciting to watch it and try to count 
the karrels, boxes, and logs as they went 
rushing along on the swift current. 

“But we mustn’t forget the telephone,” 
Amy reminded her brother. ‘‘There it 
goes now, Robert, and it’s your tum to 
answer.” 

The two children felt that they were in 
charge of the house all this week while 
father and mother were away—though to 
be sure there was Katie in the kitchen 
and John Bird to take care of things at 
the barn. 

The telephone was out in the hall and 
Rob came back laughing when he had 
answered it. 

“Tt was one of the Rowland kids,” he 
explained. (There were five of the Row- 
lands and they lived three miles up the 
bank of the brook.) ‘‘They say Baby Bee 
has lost that famous plush cat of hers.” 

Amy laughed too as she remembered 
how the littlest Rowland girl, aged four, 
always carried that plush cat everywhere, 
even to bed. 

“Baby Bee will cry her eyes out.” Amy 
stopped laughing as she thought about it. 
“How did she lose it, Rob?” 

“Minnie said it went off down the rise 
Seems they had made a house-boat out of a 
box to sail their dolls in, and Bee stuffed the 
plush cat into it while it was standing on 
the shore waiting to be launched. Then 
they all went off for something ‘and while 


“But I told 
her I’d got to have a job, and if I couldn’t 


posed Amy. 


- 


“It may not come das for a week, ” 


objected Rob. “I told Minnie so. 
keep getting stuck in the bushes along the 
shore, or it may get smashed by a log or 
something, and never be heard from again.” 

However, they went out to the bridge 
which was not far below the house. It 
was- a stout little bridge, and: John Bird 
said there was no danger of its being car- 
tied off, even though the water was so 
high that it touched the planks. Amy 
and Robert stood in the middle of it and 
looked up-stream where a little of almost 
everything seemed to be coming down. 
But they saw no such thing as a toy house- 
boat with a plush cat in it. 

“Guess Baby Bee will never see that 
cat again,” remarked Robert. ‘‘They’ll 
have to make her another one. What’s a 
plush cat, anyway, when they’ve got four 
or five live kittens waiting to be given to 
the neighbors!” 

Amy and Robert had been hoping for 
more than a week for a chance to go up to 
the Rowland place and get a snow-white 
kitten Minnie had promised them. The 
two little Chases had no pet of any kind 
and, as Amy said, they needed one dread- 
fully all this lonesome week while mother 
and father were away. But the rains had 
washed out the road so that there was no 
prospect of getting that kitten for days to 
come. 

“Bee likes the plush cat best,” Amy 
explained. “You know how babies take 
a fancy to such things. And it’s safer for 
her to play with than a live kitten. It 
won't scratch when she squeezes it too 
hard.” 

They gave up watching for the house- 
boat after a while and went back to the 
house. Minnie called up again and told 
them that Bee was crying bitterly for her 
plush cat. 

“TI do wish you could spy that house- 
boat,” said Minnie. “If we could just 
tell the baby that you’ve saved the plush 
cat from drowning and will take care of it 
for her, she would think it was all right. 
The little thing cries so we can’t have any 
fun at all, and mother isn’t here to see 
11S. 


“They’re keeping house all otha just - 


as we are,’ Amy reminded her brother. 
“We ought to do what we can for them. 
Look here, Rob, let’s take our luncheon 
and go out on the bridge and camp there 
till night. Then if the house-boat does 
come along we can’t help seeing it.” 

Robert laughed at this and then he be- 
gan to look rather cross. There were many 
things he would have liked better to do 
than sit all day on a bridge half-way across 
a brook. But he went, and they sat there 
in, the punvand. atenthein:luschenn sae ties 
watched the water. 

“It’s pleasant enough here,” Amy deg 
clared as cheerfully as she could. 
time seems so long when you’re wa 
for something, that I thought I’d m 
the dominoes, Rob. let's sit down 


“But 


we can’t catch it as it comes alon Pro- j 


It'll 
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_ swift current above them. 


: the: afternoon playing dominoes and watch- 


ing for the plush cat to come sailing down 
the brook. 

“She won’t come—you see!” insisted 
Robert. ‘“‘That house-boat is hung up ona 
snag or sunk in midstream by a head-on colli- 
sion—that’s my opinion—say, what’s that?” 

Something had come into sight on the 
It was shaped like 
a box, but it had tiny windows cut in the sides 
and it was flying a little scarlet pennant from 
the top of a small wooden staff. 

“Tt’s the house-boat—hurrah, we’ve got 
it!’ Rob had laid hold of the box and 
lifted it carefully over the railing to the 
floor of the bridge. 

“Took here, Amy,” he cried, 
plush cat yowl that way?” 

For there certainly came from the in- 
side of the box such a sound as only cats 
in distress can make. 

They took off the box cover which formed 
the roof of the house-boat. There lay the 
plush cat, filling almost all the space inside 
the box. But underneath, Amy spied two 
bright eyes and two white paws. 

“© Robert,” she gasped, ‘‘it’s our very 
own kitten!” 

Sure enough it was. The little creature 
had climbed into the ‘boat’ while it-was 
standing on the shore, and the baby had 
put the plush cat in and clapped the cover 
on, without noticing the-kitten asleep at 
the bottom of the box. 

“Tt isn’t hurt a bit,” cried Amy, cud- 
dling the fluffy white ball against her cheek. 
“Tet’s run and telephone to Minnie that 
the first voyage of her house-boat is a great 
success.” —Mabel S. Merrill, in Zion’s Herald. 
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Helping the Robins to Nest. 


In a Bird-Lore census, taken not long ago, 
it was estimated that the robin is the most 
numerous American bird, the house sparrow 
coming next. The robin, in one form or 
another, nests practically all over the con- 
tinent of North America and the bird is one 
of the most friendly that we have. The poet 
Wordsworth once referred to the English 


' robin as ‘‘Honest Robin, who loves man- 


kind,’”’ and the words might apply equally to 
the American robin, for the bird loves to 
nest not only in our gardens but in our ceme- 
teries and upon our very houses. 

Often a robin will select a corner of the 
porch, a nook under the eaves, or even go 
inside of the building itself. Recently one 


is reported to have flown in at the open win-' 


dow of a church during service and to have 
begun to build his nest on a cornice just over 
the pulpit. The window was left partly 
open from that time on and the family of 
young robins was successfully reared in this 
admirable sanctuary. 

The nesting robins may be assisted by pro- 
viding nesting sites; a shelf up under the 
eaves will often tempt them or a sheltered 
platform set on the limb of a tree. If there 
is a trellis in the garden on which a rambler 
rose-bush or honeysuckle climbs, one of 
these sheltered shelves set at the top of it 


aaeecrerrmtts st robes nest. 


One can assist also by putting out nesting 
rial. In the case of the robin the first 
is mud—good, plain, old-fashioned, 
d “veh the robin makes the 

avariably of this. In 


sandy countries and dry weather the birds 
often have considerable difficulty in getting 
mud for their foundation. In one of her 
books..Olive Thorne Miller tells of a robin 
that wet his feathers, then rolled in the dust 
and went to the nesting site, where he picked 
the resultant mud from his plumage and 
used it for the foundation of his nest. 

Most of us nowadays have a bird bath in 
the yard and it is an easy thing to put a dish 
of clay or loamy soil beside this and moisten 
it to the right consistency. The robin will 
come and take it by the mouthful—poor 
chap, he has no other means of getting it— 
and begin the nest, perhaps on the porch 
but more likely on the near-by shade tree. 
Usually the mud is built up like a shallow 
cup and then soft grasses—dried grasses of 
the previous year’s growth—are embedded 
in it and skilfully built around until the com- 
pleted structure is mud below but softly 
lined and built up with these grasses. From 
that time until the eggs are hatched the less 
human oversight and interference the bet- 
ter, although the brooding mother bird will 
be very fearless as the process of incubation 
continues, but after the young are hatched 
out a gentle friendliness wisely offered will 
be well received and appreciated. 

Oftentimes disaster overtakes a robin fam- 
ily; for some reason the parent birds do not 
return to the nest and then the human neigh- 
bors must take charge of the young. If 
worms of various sorts are not readily avail- 
able, bread and milk will nourish the robin 
children very well. They grow up rapidly 
and presently will learn to fly, but although 
they by and by get their own food them- 
selves they still will be very friendly with 
those who have fed them. ‘They should be 
allowed complete freedom and will, of course, 
at the migration time, fly away South with 
their fellows. 


Robins in the South have a far better 


chance for life now than they did a few years 
ago, before the Audubon Societies were able 
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to get the Federal migratory bird law through 
Congress. If your young robins survive the 
winter they will surely return to your yard 
and the delightful process of nest-building 
may be watched all over again. 

Robins, probably the same family, cer- 
tainly their descendants if not the same 
birds, have nested year after year in the 
same site for twenty years.—Winthrop Pack- 
ard, in Our Dumb Animals. 


Losing Well. 


Bob sat in the barn doorway, staring 
moodily down the road. When he heard 
Dick’s step, he began whistling. Usually 
Bob was proud of his brother’s friendship, 
but just now that brother was the last person 
in the world that he cared to see. Still, it 
had to be done, and the sooner the better. 
Bob whistled, and braced himself for the 
greeting he dreaded. It came in the form 
of a hearty hand upon his shoulder and a 
voice full of cheer. 

“Tt was hard, sure enough, old man; but 
you'll have better luck next time.” 

“There won’t be any next time,” 
muttered gruffly. “It’s no use.” 

Dick nodded. “I know. I’ve been 
there. Do you remember the time I lost 
the race I’d been so sure of? I felt just 
as you do—disgusted—ready to throw the 
whole thing over. It was Prof. Dana who 
saved me. He came up and shook hands 
and congratulated me. I can remember his 
words now. ‘Field,’ he said, ‘you put up a 
good race, and next time you'll win; but 
you’ve won a bigger victory to-day in prov- 
ing yourself a good loser. I’m proud of 
you.’ I wasn’t, you know. I was black as 
thunder inside, but that made me think. 
Sometimes I’ve thought I didn’t get anything 
in college so valuable as that sentence. It 
fits in everywhere.” 

This time Bob nodded.—Forward. 
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| The New York Letter. 


On the day that our country declared war 
against Germany, All Souls Unitarian Church 
sent to President Wilson a Declaration 
printed in the Christian Register of April 12, 
which recalled the patriotic traditions of the 
church under Dr. Henry W. Bellows, stated 
the just purpose of the present war as judged 
by the standard of straight-sighted ethics, 
and assured the President that, if the na- 
tion’s need requires it, the church will not 
fall behind their tradition of giving to the 
country all they have and are. 

The spirit of patriotism and of loyalty to 
the ideal of a free humanity as shown in the 
Declaration is what one would expect from 
this historic church, and from a minister 
whose repeated utterances since the war 
have placed emphasis upon the American’s 
duty to “find his post of service and serve 
with all his might’’! All Souls Church has 
responded to the appeal of the mayor’s Com- 


‘mittee on National Defense to the churches 


to assist in the work of the military census 
by offering the book-room of the parish 
house as a registration centre. Names of 
voluntary helpers in taking the census were 
also secured. The Red Cross committee, 
which has done very efficient work for the 
past two years, recently increased its labors 
by adding another half-day for its work 
each week. 

One cannot help wishing that the crowds 
that pour in to hear the astonishing oratory 
of Rev. William Sunday in these days could 
also have heard the series of Sunday even- 
ing addresses recently given by Mr. Sullivan 
at All Souls, on ‘‘A Religion for Free Men 
and a Free Age.”’ At the morning service 
he has preached recently on “‘Do Unitarians 
believe much of Anything?” “Salvation by 
Character, not by Creed,” ‘The Spiritual 
Principles of a Liberal Religion,” ‘“ What 
shall we learn from these Days?”’ 

It is to be hoped that All Souls will con- 
tinue the publication of Faith and Freedom 
next year, so eminent a messenger is it of 
sanity and courage and understanding. We 
quote from it these significant words regard- 
ing our duty to-day: “To be prepared for 
sacrifices: the jaunty spirit usual with us 
should go; less censoriousness, less com- 
plaint when our-fancy is not pleased, more 
soberness of judgment, more preparation of 
heart and will for the hard buffetings certain 
to come; ...a will fixed on a peace that will 
be just but without vengeance, and if we 
may so hope, without end.” 

The Lenox Avenue Church has taken a 
very important step forward in resolving to 
employ a parish worker next year, a step 
which all city churches are bound to take 
sooner or later, if the best work is to be done 
for the conservation and upbuilding of the 
church. The logic of the situation demands 
that the work in the church, as well as in 
other organizations, become more highly 
specialized. The Lenox Avenue Church has 
been particularly active in philanthropic 
work, much work being done for the Red 
Cross, and many shirts made for soldiers, 
and dresses for French orphans. Besides 
this, work has been done for local charities, 
especially for the Hospital for After-Care of 
Infantile Paralysis. Recent social plans 
have all been cancelled owing to the death 
on May 20 of Miss Grace Sargent, a beloved 
member and worker in the church. Rev. 


Merle St. Croix <n has preached the| 


past month on “The Moulting of Christian- 
ity into Universal Religion,’ “Enlist for 
Life,” ‘“‘Religious Progress,’ and ‘‘For the 
Honor of Humanity.” 

Rev. John Haynes Holmes on the Sunday 
before war was declared preached a notable 
sermon which he called “A Statement to 
My People on the Eve of War,” which ap- 
peared in part in the Christian Register of 
April 5. Since that time he has, in co-ordina- 
tion with the other New York Unitarian 
ministers, rendered {valiant service in the 
anti-Billy Sunday movement, as is shown 
by his sermon topics: ‘‘ Revivals, True and 
False,” “Unitarianism versus Billy Sunday,’ 
““Who’s Who in Billy Sunday’s Hell,” ‘‘What 
does Unitarianism give for what it takes 
Away?” On Memorial Sunday he spoke on 
the subject “‘O Beautiful, My Country.’ ” 

The Messiah Forum closed its series of 
meetings for 1916-17 on the last Sunday 
evening in April, with an address by Dr. 
Percy Stickney Grant on “‘Democracy and 
the Open Forum.” These Sunday evening 
meetings have doubtless been of great edu- 
cational value, in that vital social topics 
have been presented by specially qualified 
speakers, and free discussion encouraged. 
The closing service of the Sunday-school on 
May 13 was preceded on Saturday by a 
children’s party, at which there were cha- 
rades and games. The Lend-a-Hand Club 
had for sale candy and a few things made by 
the children. Work for the Red Cross, 
under the direction of the Benevolent Com- 
mittee of the Alliance Branch, has been 
vigorously pushed, and forty-one women 
are now working regularly. In addition to 
the work on surgical dressings they are sew- 
ing for the refugee children in Paris. An 
interesting addition to the usual closing pro- 
gramme was made in the “‘ End of the Season 
Conference and Supper” held on May 17, 
at which persons in charge of various lines of 
work during the year spoke of their activities 
and offered suggestions for the future. Supper 
was served at seven o’clock, and the meet- 
ing was followed by dancing from ten to 
eleven. Since October 1, 162 members have 
united with the church. L. C. H. 


Church of the Messiah in New York. 


It has long been the desire of the ministers 
of this church to have its public services and 
work maintained during the entire period of 
each year, summer as well as winter. The call 
of need and the opportunity of,service are 
not seasonal but continuous, and continuous 
therefore should be the ministrations of re- 
ligion. 

This fact becomes especially impressive in 
the present hour, when acute and extraordi- 
nary trials confront us daily. In sucha crisis, 
the church should be alert to meet with ade- 
quate leadership in spiritual ways the needs of 
men. 

In answer to the challenge of the times, and 
in establishment of a policy which it is hoped 
may be henceforth permanent, it is announced 
that the Church of the Messiah will hold 


regular services every Sunday, and one of its 


ministers be on duty every day, during all the 
coming summer. Mr. Holmes will preach on 
June 3 and 10, July 22 and 29, and through- 
out August; Mr. Brown, on June 17 and 24, 


July 1, 8 = tr and September 2, 9, 16 and 
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on September 30. 


As leaders of the Messiah penis we propose 3 


to do our utmost to serve in the true spirit of 
our liberal faith such personal and public 
needs as may come to our attention in these 
trying times; and we ask of our people their 
full and unremitting support of this extension 
of our church activity. 

JoHN HAYNES HOLMES. 

Harvey DEE Brown. 


The Tuckerman Scheol. 


Many friends and former pupils attended 
the graduation exercises of the School, which 
were held in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, on Thursday, May 24, at ten o’clock. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Alfred R. 
Hussey, followed by the singing of a hymn. 
Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, president of the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
gave the address. He outlined the work 


of the minister a generation or two ago, and © 


compared conditions then with those of 
to-day. In these ever increasing demands 
upon the minister lie the opportunity for 
the parish worker. 

At the close of the address, certificates’ 
were presented by the president, Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish, to the graduating class,—Miss 
Alice M. Brooks, Mrs. Jeanette B. Damon, 
and Mrs. Florence E. McAfee. 

The singing of the hymn, “Our Everlasting 
Stay,” written for the occasion by Mrs. 
Jeanette B. Damon of the graduating class, 
brought the exercises to a close. 


The Anniversaries. 
American Unitarian Association. 


BUSINESS MEETING. 


The ninety-second annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association was held 
at Tremont Temple, Boston, on Tuesday, 
May 22. The meeting was called to order 
by the president, Dr. S. A. Eliot, and the 
devotional service was conducted by Rev. 
Charles Graves of Albany, N.Y. 

Rules of procedure were unanimously 
adopted, as follows: that the programme as 
printed be adopted as the order of business 
for the day; that the usual committees on 
credentials, on business, and on ballots be 
appointed by the president; that resolutions 
offered from the floor be read by title only and 
submitted without debate to the business 
committee; that the business committee 


shall report at the appointed time on every © 


resolution submitted to its consideration and 
the speeches in discussion shall be limited 
to five minutes. 


The president thereupon appointed the 


following committees:— 

Committee on Credentials: William Chan- 
ning Clapp, Frank B. Thayer, Alden V. 
Keene; Business Commitice: Frank L. Locke, — 
Massachusetts; Stanley G. Stevens, Michi- — 
gan; Milton T. Garvin, Pennsylvania; Mrs. 
AS D. ana ene Cornish, — 


iams, New Sanne R. ‘a 
Massachusetts; G. S. S. Kukhi, M 
setts; R. M. L. nc 
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‘School have accepted the splendid gift of their chairman, 


; Resolved, That the American Unitarian Association 
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A number of resolutions were then offered 
from the floor and referred without debate to 
the business committee. The treasurer pre- 
sented his annual statement and the secre- 
tary read his report. Announcements in 
regard to the forthcoming meeting of the 
General Conference at Montreal were made 
by the chairman of the Council, Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes. ~ 

An address on “‘The Moral Challenge of 
our Army Camps” was delivered by Rev. 
D. Brewer Eddy, and Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D., spoke on “Pensions for 
Ministers.” 

Addresses on “Work in the Field’’ were 
delivered by Rev. Edmond H. Reeman of 
Trenton, N.J., Rev. J. Morris Evans of 
Dayton, Ohio, and Rev. James A. Fairley of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

The president delivered his annual address 
and the morning session closed with the 
singing of Dr. Hosmer’s hymn ‘“‘ Hear, hear, 
O ye nations.” 

The afternoon session opened with three 
addresses on ‘‘ Work Among the New Ameri- 
cans,” by Rev. Carl A. Voss, D.D., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Rev. Filoteo A. Taglialatela of 
Boston, and Rev. A. J. Jalkanen of Fitch- 


The nominating committee reported 
through its secretary, Rev. F. R. Sturtevant, 
and a recess was taken for voting. 

The president named as the members of 
the nominating committee for the ensuing 
year: Norman I. Bassett of Maine, Mrs. 
Whitman Cross of Washington, D.C., F. 
Raymond Sturtevant of Massachusetts, 
Henry B. Little of Massachusetts, and Frank 
S. C. Wicks of Indiana. 

The business committee reported through 
its chairman, Frank I. Locke, president of 
the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union. 
Upon its recommendation the following 
resolution was adopted:— 


Assembled in the ninety-second annual meeting, the 
American Unitarian Association desires to put upon 
record its grateful appreciation of the long and faithful 
labors of George W. Fox, late assistant secretary emeritus, 
whose death on February 12th brought to an end sixty-one 
years of faithful service. He served our cause with the 
most painstaking and scrupulous fidelity. Fortunate 
indeed will be the Association if the high standard of his 
work shall be maintained through the coming years. 

Upon the recommendation of the com- 
mittee and after it had been spoken to by 
Rev. R. W. Boynton and Rev. Minot Simons, 
the following resolution was adopted:— 

Whereas, the Trustees of the Meadville Theological 


Hon. Morton D. Hull of Chicago, of a lot of land at the 
corner of Woodlawn Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street, 
Chicago, and have appointed a building committee to 
solicit funds and proceed with the erection thereon of a 
Meadville House in connection with the University of 
_ Chicago,— 
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‘adequate pensions to their aged ministers, and their needy 


widows and orphans; and 

Whereas, our pension to ministers is still under two 
hundred dollars a year, and our funds for widows and 
orphans of ministers are wholly inadequate to meet the 
demands upon them,— 

Resolved, That in addition to the usual annual contribu- 
tions of churches, societies, and individuals to the Uni- 
tarian Service Pension Society for current pensions, a 
fund of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars ($250,000) 
be raised as soon as possible, of which two hundred thou- 
sand dollars ($200,000) shall go to the endowment fund of 
said Pension Society, and fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) 
shall go to the Society for Ministerial Relief for its funds 
for widows and orphans, and that the president of this 
Association be requested to appoint a committee of three 
to co-operate with said Pension Society and said Society 
for Ministerial Relief in this important work. 


The American Unitarian Association assembled in the 
ninety-second annual session in Boston sends earnest 
greetings to the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
Bound together by a common purpose in the world’s 
emergency, sharing as in the past the same ennobling faith 
in God and man, our churches in both Associations unite 
to-day as never before in the hope of the coming of the 
higher order of God’s way upon the earth, and bend in 
consecration to the labor of creating the better time that 
yet shall be. We join our prayers with yours. 


Assembled in the ninety-second annual meeting in Boston 
the American Unitarian Association sends its love and 
heartfelt greeting to the Japanese Unitarian Association. 


Whereas, there is a serious shortage of food products not 
only in our country but throughout the entire world; so 
much so that the President of the United States has ad- 
dressed a message to the men, women, and children of 
America urging upon them the necessity of eliminating 
waste as well as increasing production; and 

Whereas, a large amount of the food products of this 
country, consisting of several million bushels of corn, rye, 
wheat, barley, and other materials capable of furnishing 
support for millions of men, are annually used in the manu- 
facture of alcoholic beverages in the United States, from 
the use of which arise still greater losses of time, efficiency 
and human life, especially in a period of war,— 

Be it, therefore, 

Resolved, That the representatives of the American 
Unitarian Association here assembled advocate the na- 
tional prohibition of the manufacture and sale of all al- 
coholic liquors for beverage purposes during the period of 
the war; and 

That copies of this resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States, to Congress, and to the Governors of 
the several States. 


In view of the grievous temptations surrounding military 
camps, dangerous alike. to moral and physical welfare and 
to military efficiency,— 

We petition the President and the Congress of the United 
States to establish prohibition and safety zones, and to 
take such other stringent measures as will protect the health 
and character of the camps. 


The committee then presented, with its 
approval, the resolution, which, after one 
amendment had been offered and defeated, 
was adopted as follows:— 


Renewing our allegiance to the utmost freedom of 
thought and speech consistent with the public order and 
our country’s welfare, 

« We, representatives of the Unitarian body in America, 
assembled for the annual meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, would affirm our unstinted loyalty to 
our country and to our government and especially to those 
ideals of freedom and justice which we share with all men 
of good-will. We cherish the hope, sanctioned by our re- 
ligious faith, that, whatever else may be achieved by the 
present conflict, it may result in a federation of the nations 
based upon good-will and such international safeguards 
as may be necessary to maintain a just and lasting peace. 
We summon ourselves and our churches everywhere to 


the high tasks of spiritual leadership which the times de- 


mand. We charge our ministers and people to maintain 


| and enlarge our national ideals, and, under the inspiration 


and guidance of the Christian motives, to embody those 
ideals in personal conduct, in public-spirited action, and 
in international relations. We call upon our churches for 
more earnest devotion and more consecrated service, and 
upon their efforts we invoke the blessing of Almighty God. 


Upon the announcement of the vote the 
members of the Association rose and sang 
“* America.” 

The business committee concluded its re- 
port by recommending that action on four 
other resolutions submitted to it, which had 
already been. sufficiently covered by the 
resolutions adopted, was inexpedient. ‘This 
report was adopted. 

The ballot committee reported the result 
of the election and the following officers and 
directors were declared elected:— 

President, Samuel A. Eliot; vice-presi- 
dents: Clarence E. Carr, Andover, N.H.; 
William H. Taft, New Haven, Conn.; Frank 
H. Hiscock, Syracuse, N.Y.; George Soulé, 
New Orleans, La.; John Lawrence Mauran, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Paris Gibson, Great Falls, 
Mont.; William H. Carruth, Palo Alto, 
Cal.; Milton L. Hersey, Montreal, Canada; 
secretary, Louis C. Cornish; assistant secre- 
tary, W. Forbes Robertson; treasurer, Henry 
M. Williams. Directors: Miss Anna M. 
Bancroft, Hopedale, Mass.; Chester W. Bar- 
rows, Providence, R.I.; Sanford Bates, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Edward 2a Letchworth, Buffalo, 
N.Y.3 Minot Simons, Cleveland, Ohio; 
George W. Wheelwright, Boston, Mass. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.30 P.M. 


The Meadville Alumni Association, 


The annual meeting of the Meadville 
Alumni Association was held in Bulfinch 
Place Church, Wednesday, May 23, 1917, 
following the banquet of the Association, 
which was generously provided by the Uni- 
tarian Hospitality Committee. The subject 
of the afternoon speaking was, ‘‘’ The Proposed 
Meadville House in Connection with Chi-' 
cago University.’”’ The president of the 
Alumni Association, Rev. John Howard 
Lathrop of Brooklyn, outlined the various 
steps which have been taken in the co-opera- 
tion of the Meadville School with Chicago 
University, and stated that Hon. Morton D. 
Hull of the Board of Trustees has presented a 
lot at the gateway of the great University to 
the Trustees of the Meadville School in the 
hope that a suitable building will be erected 
thereon which shall house all Meadville ac- 
tivities in connection with the university 
life. Mr. Lathrop was followed by Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo, Chairman of 
the committee to raise funds for the proposed 
building, and by Prof. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
representing the faculty of the Meadville 
School. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot offered his 
co-operation and good-will in the proposed 
action. 

Following the speaking the annual business 
meeting was held, at which the following 
officers for the current year were chosen: 
president, Rev. Maxwell Savage; vice-presi- 
dent, Rev. Elizabeth Padgham; secretary 
and treasurer, Rev. William Channing 
Brown; executive committee: Rev. Dilworth 
R. Lupton, Rev. Samuel Maxwell, sine. 
William §S. Jones. 

Mr. Lathrop stated that he had skews the 
responsibility, on behalf of the Association, 
of having the portrait_of Prof. Francis, A. 
Christie painted by an artist of note, and it 


was unanimously voted, first, to approve 
Mr. Lathrop’ s action; second, that the pict- 
ure in question should be purchased by the 
Association; and third, that a committee of 
three—Messrs. Lathrop, Applebee, and 
Chaffin—be chosen to solicit money from 
the Alumni for such purchase. 

The secretary was instructed to send a 
letter to Rev. Jasper L. Douthit, the only 
surviving member of the class which grad- 
uated from Meadville fifty years ago. Mes- 
sages of sympathy and good-will were sent 
to Mrs. Frank Wright Pratt of Richmond 
and to Dr. Henry H. Barber of Meadville. 
The appreciation of the Association was 
voted to the Hospitality Committee and to 
Rev. and Mrs. Christopher R. Eliot for the 
many courtesies of the day. 

WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN, 
Secretary. 


Free Religious Association. 


The fiftieth anniversary celebration, held 
in Boston, May 24 and 25, was a memorable 
occasion. At the business meeting, on 
Thursday evening, the present officers were 
re-elected with the addition of the following: 
vice-presidents, President William ‘Trufant 
Foster of Reed College, Oregon, Rev. Will- 
iam L. Sullivan of New York, and Prof. 
Anna Garlin Spencer of Pennsylvania; 
directors, Rabbi Emmanuel Sternheim of 
Sioux City, Ia., and Mr. Charles C. Ramsey 
of Boston. ‘The following resolution was 
adopted and has already elicited a very hope- 
ful reply :— 


The Free Religious Association of America, in Fiftieth 
Annual Meeting assembled, at Copley Hall, Boston, re- 
grets that the American Conscription Act, unlike the Eng- 
lish, made no provision for individual conscientious ob- 
jectors, and requests that the President of the United 
States will so administer the act as to provide exemptions 
for individuals on religious or conscientious grounds. 


The matter of removal of headquarters to 
New York or Chicago was discussed and 
referred to the directors with suggestion of 
referendum vote of the membership. 

The convention in Lorimer Hall, Tremont 
Temple, was well attended and worthy of 
the best traditions of the Association; the 
luncheon (called ‘‘luncheon”’ instead of the 
historic term ‘‘festival’’ out of respect for 
the solemnities of war-time) was perhaps 
the most largely attended in the history of 
the Association, the upper hall at the Parker 
Memorial being crowded to capacity, includ- 
ing the balcony; the speeches were of an 
unusually high order; and the occasion was 
enriched by two addresses not on the pro- 
gramme, one by Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe of Lon- 
don, the other by Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead. 
Ford Hall was filled for the mass meeting in 
the evening, when the addresses of Rabbi 
Stephen §. Wise, a vice-president, Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, president, and Dr. George 
Nasmyth, a director, representing three dif- 
ferent denominations and each speaking to 
a different point of emphasis in the present 
programme of the Association, brought to a 
fitting close an eventful day. 

The response to the financial appeal was 
encouraging, about six hundred dollars being 
received, but about fourteen hundred dollars 
additional is necessary in order that the 
year’s programme may be carried through. 
Former members of the Association and 
friends who wish to help may write or confer 


~ 
‘The ee itn Register 
with the ‘secretary at the office of the Associa- 
tion, Room 533, Walker Building, 120 Boyls- 
ton Street, Boston; telephone, Beach 6899. 
GkorcE Grover MILs, 
Secretary. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


The Immediate Problem of Religious 
’ Education.* 


HENRY F. COPE, A.M., D.D., GENERAL, SECRE- 
TARY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


The immediate problem of religious educa- 
tion is that of getting this movement into 
the tides of life. Religious education must 
be as evidently related to realities as are the 
external things of food and clothing and yet 
it must keep itself on the level of ideals and 
spiritual forces. 

Every one who comes actively into the 
field of education has to fight one serious 
and persistent tendency,—to interpret edu- 
cation in terms of cloistered segregation from 
life, gradually to drift into a speculative 
back eddy. We have to fight that in re- 
ligious education. The greater your interest 
in religious literature, the greater the lileli- 
hood that it will become in itself the object 
of life instead of being only a tool, a means 
to certain greater ends. ‘The greater one’s 
knowledge of educational processes, the 
greater the likelihood that he will become so 
absorbed in the marvellous scientific story 
as to lose sight of the person whose educa- 
tional processes he should direct. Religious 
education deals with persons. Scientific 
studies and religious literature are its proc- 
esses or tools. Its product is people devel- 
oped and organized into a religious society, 
making a religious world. Its problems are 
real and concrete, they have to do with 
stimulating and controlling conduct; they 
lie back of all human affairs; they deal with 
the mainsprings. of human life. 

Our immediate problem is to discover how 
to grow people and to grow them large 
enough, strong enough, and wise enough to 
live in this present-day world and in the new 
world dawning upon us. We have to pre- 
pare people for living not in to-day but in 
to-morrow. The task of religious educa- 
tion lies with the future generation, the boys 
and girls who will live in the new world that 
we see just beginning. 


* An abstract of an address delivered at the public meet- 
ing of the Department of Religious Education, May 24, 
1917, Arlington Street Church, Boston. 


Let no one think | 


that we a are peers Sacra with glosses, vn _ 


interpretations, chronologies, or criticisms, 
or that our purpose is simply to clothe people 
in the garments of intellectual respectability 
as to Biblical information. We are con- 
cerned with lives, with people, with making 
a social order. 

No small part of our immediate problem 
is that of quickening churches to realize 
that the life of the future lies in their hands,— 
to wake them up so that they may really 
see-the child, the father of the coming man. 
Usually the church to-day is an adult insti- 
tution, organized by adults, its equipment 
designed for adults, and its services con- 
ducted for the entertainment of adults. 
The child is an accident in its economy. 
The child must wait until it becomes an 
adult before it has a real place in its life. 
That means that the church attempts to 
build lives when they are four-fifths fin- 
ished. It loses four-fifths of the formative 
possibilities and therefore loses a very large 
share of the lives altogether. If we are to 
grow the society of to-morrow we must 
make provision for its direction in its grow- 
ing period. ‘To possess the child is to pos- 
sess the future. No church takes its task 
seriously unless its largest provision is for 
lives in their period of determination. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Church of the Messiah, New York, 
will hold regular services every Sunday 
through the summer. On June 1o Rey. John 
Haynes Holmes will preach. 


The Maine Conference of Unitarian 
Churches will meet with All Souls Church, 
Augusta, June 13 and 14. On Wednesday 
evening, after devotional service conducted 
by Rev. George F. Pratt and the annual. 
address of the president, Hon. William P. 
Whitehouse, Rev. Sydney B. Snow will 
speak on ‘‘The Moral Responsibilities of the 
Christian People of the United States in 
Time of War.” Rev. Ward R. Clarke, Rev. 
F, K. Gifford, and Rev. F. L. Phalen will 
conduct the devotional services of the three 
sessions on Thursday, and Rev. A. R. Scott 
will have charge of the communion service 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows, Medomak, Me. Located on an 
island off the coast. The woods, fields, and rocky shores, 
the pure sea air scented with the odor of evergreen trees, 
make an attractive Quiet and homelike. Accom- 
modates sixty. Boo! J. H. Ambrose, Medomak, Me. 


WE BELIEVE 


By PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM 
An excellent volume of sermons on the Unitarian faith, called forth by the recent 


religious revival in Boston. 
90 cents net 


THE BEACON PRESS 


117 pages 


25 BEACON STREET 


98 cents by mail 


BOSTON, MASS. 


THE HOUSE 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT 
A most appropriate wedding gift, attractively bound, and enclosed in neat white “ae ° 


60 pages 


25 BEACON STREET 


75 cents 


THE BEACON PRESS 


BEAUTIFUL _ 


80 cents by. ee 


Siseocintion, Rev. S. B. Nobbs, and Rev: F. 
_M. Eliot in the afternoon; and Hon. Charles 
F. Johnston in the evening. 


Meetings. 


NortH Mimpiesex ConrerENce.—The 
one hundred and second session of the Con- 
ference will be held with the First Parish, 
Ashby, Rev. Everett S. Treworgy, minister, 
Thursday, June 14. Rev. Thos. Van Ness, 
Rev. J. S. Moulton, Rev. Charles F. Potter, 
Rev. A. R. Hussey, Rev. M. B. Townsend 
and Rev. George F. Patterson will be the 
principal speakers. 


Essex CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN 
CuHuRCHES.—The one hundred and forty- 
third session of the Essex Conference of 
Unitarian Churches will be held on Thursday 
June 14, beginning at ten o’clock in the 
morning at the Unitarian church in Lynn, 
Atlantic and Baltimore Streets. In the 
morning there will be an address by Dr. 
George W. Tupper, secretary of the Indus- 
trial Department of the State Y. M.C. A., 
on the work of the Y. M. C. A. among soldiers 
and sailors. There will also be an address 
by Rev. Palfrey Perkins of Weston, on ‘‘ The 
Liberal Faith in War-Time.” At the after- 
noon session the new president of The 
Alliance, Miss Lucy Lowell, will speak. 


THe CONNECTICUT VALLEY ASSOCIATE 
ALLIANCE.—The annual meeting was held 
in the Bernardston, Mass., church on May 
17, and was remarkable for fine spirit, help- 
ful enthusiasm, and keen interest, as well as 
attendance. There were present 128 dele- 
gates. Much interest and discussion was 
aroused by Miss Gill’s talk about junior 
branches. Mrs. Scott, National Director 
from Maine, brought uplift and encourage- 
ment, as well as information of Alliance 


conditions through the Middle-West, whence: 


.she was returning. Post-Office Mission- 
work among the foreign-born and aid to 
the Swansboro School, were matters referred 
back to committees for further development. 
The basket luncheon proved in this case a 
genuinely social time. Rev. Margaret Bar- 
nard was elected president, with other officers 
the same as last year. Ella L. F. Moriarty, 
Secretary. 


THE PiyMouTH AND BAY CONFERENCE.— 
The fiftieth annual meeting was held May 16 
‘with the First Church in Hingham, in whose 
historic meeting-house it was organized in 
1867. Three hundred and six delegates were 
present representing all the churches of the 
Conference. The devotional service was 
conducted by Rev. H. Schumacher of Hing- 
ham. The officers were elected: president, 
Judge C. Carroll King of Brockton; vice- 
ee: Mr. John W. West of Braintree, 
H. Ferrell of Brockton; treas- 


 urer, ‘Mr. ‘Edward Nichols of Cohasset; sec- 


retary, Rev. George B. Spurr of Hingham. 
& aerate 
er of employing a Sunday-school worker 
‘the limits of the Conference, and it 
voted that the reiderwitd 


iaecoe earem the Sead to the execu- 
.| tive committee. 


ae The Chita an 


Mrs. D. W. Morehouse 
spoke on behalf of the Christian Register. 
Resolutions on the death of the late Rev. 
E. Be-Megathlin of West Bridgewater were 
unanimously adopted. Following the busi- 
ness meeting Rev. W. R. Cole of Cohasset 
gave an historical sketch of the Conference. 
Rev. W. W. Fenn, D.D., of Cambridge spoke 
upon ‘Fifty Years of Unitarian Develop- 
ment,” reviewing the changes that have taken 
place in the minister’s life and comparing the 
simplicity of that life fifty years ago with the 
diversity to-day. He emphasized also the 
change from the teaching of personal virtues 
to the broader emphasis upon social virtues, 
calling attention to the fact that two general 
influences, the scientific and the social, have 
affected the minds of religious thinkers, as 
well as two specific influences, Biblical criti- 
cism and the study of the history of religions. 
Rev. S. S. Robins of Kingston read a paper 
on “Unitarianism and the Next Fifty Years.” 
He said, “‘ There is a triumph for every church 
that looks to God das truth; all prophecy 
should presuppose a generous faith; and 
the Unitarian church should think of itself as 
a part of a great stream of tendencies leading 
toward an ultimate knowledge of God’s 
truth.” At the afternoon session Mrs. C. S. 
Atherton of Boston spoke upon “ Unitarian 
Women and the Next Fifty Years.” She 
emphasized her belief that in the years before 
us, as in the present, women have their part 
in the world mission of Unitarianism. Wom- 
an’s faith and her confidence in small be- 
ginnings and her power for holding on are 
great assets in any household of faith. Rev. 
F. M. Eliot of Cambridge took as his subject, 
“Unitarian Young People and the Next Fifty 
Years,” speaking especially of the work of 
the Young People’s Religious Union and its 
opportunities for bringing together our young 
people for acquaintance outside the local 
church and especially of its opportunity for 
work in the college town. The Conference 
then passed a vote of thanks to the Hingham 
parish for its cordial hospitality, and appro- 
priated $25 for the work of the Tuckerman 
School. The closing devotional service was 
conducted by Rev. H. C. Gale of Norwell. 
George B. Spurr, Secretary. 


Churches. 


BEVERLY, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. Pem- 
berton Hale Cressey: A bronze tablet in 
memory of Rey. Ellery Channing Butler, 
ninth minister of the church, who served for 
twenty-two years, was unveiled May 26 in 
the presence of a congregation that filled the 
church. The tablet is placed on the south 
wall. Beautiful flowers lent color, while 
from the walls on either side of the church 
hung the national and the state flags. Mr. 
Roland W. Boyden presented the tablet, 
and his address was a beautiful tribute to a 
minister whose memory is affectionately 
cherished. The tablet was unveiled by 
Master John C. Phillips, grandson of Mrs. 
John C. Phillips, at whose suggestion the 
tablet was erected. It was accepted by Mr. 
Cressey, the present minister, in fitting 
words. The address of the afternoon was 
by Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, who 
also paid tribute to_the memory of Mr. But- 
ler. 


Bm.ErRIca, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
William L. Walsh: On Sunday, May,27, an 


impressive memorial service was held. Flags 
were in the rear of the altar, and floral trib- 
utes in front and around it. Veterans of the 
Civil War, ladies of the G. A. R. Circle, mem- 
bers of the Boys’ Military Mitchell School, 
and Sunday-school pupils, with a large con- 
gregation, filled the atiditorium. Ministers 
of the Congregational and Baptist churches 
shared the services. Mr. Walsh gave an 
inspiring sermon. The printed service and 
selected hymns of the Beacon Press to be 
used during the war were used. The con- 
cluding part of the services was of special 
interest as all assembled at the front entrance 
of the church where a beautiful flag was sus- 
pended outside. Its reverent consecration 
followed, ‘‘America” was sung, benediction 
pronounced, and all joined in singing ‘“‘God 
be with you till we meet again.” Thus 
among the annals in the history of the Old 
First Parish (Unitarian) of Billerica a new 
page of national interest has been written. 
History has recorded the days of mourning 
felt by this church when Washington died 
and the altar wore its garb of black broad- 
cloth. It had many notable scenes during 
the Civil War and at its close, and the present 
strife of nations has now led to an indelible 
memory of this Sunday service and its asso- 
ciation. ‘The beautiful flag was the gift of 
a parishioner, Mrs. Frederic S. Clark of 
North Billerica, whose youngest son, Lincoln, 
is at Plattsburg, N.Y. 


Business Notices, 


The special purpose of Lexington Park this season 
is to cater to and to entertain Sunday-school picnics. The 
management will be glad to hear from ministers and 'super- 
intendents having Sunday-school outings in charge, when 
plans will be submitted for their approval for the use of 
free picnic tables, baseball grounds, athletic field, and 
children’s playgrounds. For a day’ s outing} that §w will 
bring the children midst mammoth pines where there”are 
attractive animal cages, an aquarium, and other instruc- 
tive sights, Lexington Park is recommended. Phone 
Lexington 21218 or 515 will bring the representative in 
touch with the chairman of committees. 


Woman’s value commercially was never more 
emphasized than at the present time. Both young men and 
old are or will be called to the colors. As women take the 
place of men they will also have to shoulder their burdens. 
They will be the ones to support others—and to look after 
the future of others. The Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Plympton & Bunting, general managers, at 24 
Milk Street, foreseeing this, has opened a woman’s depart- 
ment because of the call that is bound to come from the 
business woman for insurance. It will be under the charge 
of Mrs. Ruth H. Holmes, a woman thoroughly conversant 
with all forms of insurance. She will gladly answer any 
questions—if women will get in touch with her either by 
telephone or letter. 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 


Fifty-eighth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
City and Out-of-town Service. 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
ihe aied S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Wa me 3 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Cable Address, 


Tel h and 
Undertaker, Boston. 
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: Church, Rev. F. S. C. Wicks: 
of All Souls Church are very active at this |“‘A Trip to Palestine” culminated in a public 
time in social and recreational work for the | occasion of peculiar interest. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Inp.—AIl Souls Unitarian 
The members 


men in camp at Fort Benjamin Harrison. 
The minister of the church is the chairman 
of the Fraternal Committee, which puts the 
young soldiers in connection with the various 
social gatherings in the city. One member 
of the church is the local chairman of the 
Committee on Camp Activities, appointed 
by the War Department. He has perfected 
the organization designed to meet the social 
needs of the soldiers off duty. ‘There are 
three members of the church who are pro- 
moting the connection of the soldiers with 
the local social and fraternal organizations: 
one connects the Masons, Odd Fellows, and 
Pythians with their respective lodges; an- 
other works with the Elks, Moose, and the 
Eagles; the third works with the various 
men’s clubs of the city. ‘The women of the 
church are equally active on the various social 
and entertainment committees. It is to be 
hoped that all Unitarian churches near the 
mobilization camps are engaged in similar 
activities. 


- LowELL, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. A. R. Hussey: At the close of the morn- 
ing service on Sunday, May 27, there was 
held an impressive service of consecration for 
the state and national flags recently pre- 
sented to the congregation. The service, 
in which the minister was assisted by eighteen 
men of the parish in the uniform of the 
respective military organizations of which 
they are members, consisted of bugle calls, 
the singing of patriotic hymns, and the 
reading of responsive prayers by the minister 
and congregation, and a large number were 
present. The national flag is the gift of 
Mrs. George F. Richardson. It is a his- 
toric flag, as it was flown over the home of 
the donor throughout the Civil War, and 
has been half-masted upon the death of 
three Presidents of the United States. ‘The 
state colors are the gift of the Junior Alliance. 
The flags will form an impressive addition 
to the permanent decorations of the noble 
interior of the church, but little changed 
since it was built in 1832. 


NORWELL, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Howard Charles Gale: The parish has voted 
to celebrate its two hundred and seventy- 
fifth anniversary early in August. A new 
garage is being built in connection with the 
parsonage, the minister’s salary has been 
raised two hundred and fifty dollars, and 
the minister has been made a life member of 
the American Unitarian Association. 


UxBRIDGE, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society (Unitarian), Rev. A. N. Foster: 
The annual union memorial service of the 
Protestant churches of the town was held 
at the Unitarian church on Sunday evening, 
May 27, at seven o’clock, and the sermon 
was preached by Rev. A. Wiswall. The 
choir of the church was present and ren- 
dered excellent music. Resolutions favor- 
ing prohibition of the liquor traffic as a war 
measure and urging the passage of such leg- 
islation at Washington were unanimously 
adopted by the large congregation. A spe- 
cial offering was received for the huts at the 
proposed camps under the auspices of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and the 
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‘seventy members of the Wollaston branch 


. ‘The Ch istian Regist ter Batce oi 


fifty men directo Ra B. “Harold ~Bambiin, a 
rendered a pleasing and artistic ‘musical — 4 
programme." va 


Aces Unitarian Association. ‘The a 
exciting Sunday-school attendance contest 


A special service for use in 
time of war was conducted by the minister 
of the church, and the responsive reading was 
led by Rev. Robert Wellesley Savage of 
Charlestown, N.H. After the silver collec- 
tion for the benefit of the Y. M. C. A. huts, 
ugler Leslie P. Beetle of the 6th Regiment 
M. N. G., sounded ‘‘call to the colors,” and 
the immense audience pledged its allegiance 
to- the flag and sang “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” Mrs. Chandler W. Smith pre- 
sided at the piano. In his patriotic address 
Mr. Horst stirred all those present, and as 
loyal thoughts were uttered, phrase after 
phrase met with applause. 


The side that 
lost in the contest arranged to give a supper 
for the Sunday-school, and the side that 
won in the contest to provide an entertain- 
ment the same evening. So on Friday 
evening, May 18, a most excellent supper 
was served in the vestry. Following this, 
an audience which crowded the vestry en- 
joyed the Colonial drama ‘‘Katy Did,” a 
story involving the ancestral home of Kath- 
rine Bradford in the days of 1774. The 
Colonial costumes added much to the presen- 
tation, and the young people took their parts 
admirably. Mrs. Foster acted as coach. 


Wo.Laston, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Carl G. Horst: An inspiring 
patriotic service was held Sunday evening 
in Wollaston school hall by the Wollaston 
Unitarian Society. The hall was filled and 
standing-room was at a premium, while 
many flags reflected the patriotic aspect of 
the affair. Previous to the meeting at the 
school hall the visiting organizations enjoyed 
a series of motion pictures at the parish 
house. The pictures were for the especial 
benefit of the G. A. R., and, in addition to 
depicting President Wilson’s review of the 
Atlantic fleet and the recent flag-raising at 
the Wollaston Unitarian Church, showed 
some fine stereopticon views of the local 
G. A. R. The line of march to the hall was 
then formed in the following order: U. S. 
Naval Coast Patrol from Marblehead, 
commanded by Ensign Harold Green, and 
containing many Wollaston young men, 
four from the Unitarian church; the Paul 
Revere Post, No. 88; members of the Na- 
tional Sailors’ Home, of which Mr. Horst 
is chaplain; Spanish War Veterans; Sons 
of Veterans; Women’s Relief Corps; Ladies’ 
Auxiliary; Daughters of Veterans; and 


TEACHERS WANTED in an Industrial School 
for white youth in North Carolina. Address, giving ex- 
perience and reference, Mrs. A. A. Peterson, 305 Chestnut 
Avenue, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


White Mountains. — Attractive accommodations 
in private family for summer guests. Modern house with 
all improvements pleasantly situated on state road 4 mile 
from station. Fine scenery; first-class table. Rates 
$10-$15. ARTHUR H. FurBER, North Conway, N.H. 


FoR RENT OR SALE.—At Andover, N.H., half-mile 

from railroad station, bungalow, practically new, six 
rooms and bathroom, first-class plumbing, water pressure, 
electric lighting, full view of Mt. Kearsarge, $250 the 
season. Apply Henry G. Ives, Andover, N.H. 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
care. 

Works without an Institution. Personal friendship, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble minded or 
those ee Institutional] care. 

resident: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene — Adéle Greene), 
382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, M: 

Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 276 1 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 

For Reports and Booklets giving further information in 
regard to the work, address the Secretary, Miss L, Freeman 
Clarke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


of the Quincy Constabulary. The Mendels- 
sohn Singers of Boston, an organization of 


Church Announcements. 


mre a STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D. Morning service at 11, The minister 
will preach, The church is open every day from 9 until 4. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Aya 3 Charity. 

Children in par form of need are given practical help 
by experts a child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen noes homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously pas contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAM 
Vice-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crmex, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasurER, ALLSTON BURR. 


Dieectors: Mrs. Clara ee Beatley, Bo ni R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M. D., Philip De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline "Freeman i Natheta r beg: Praca 
L. an Russell A. Sears, William H a, 

ares a G. Willems M 


Rev. S 
Deke B GENERAL fer Di 
279 Reet Bet, Gi Boston, Mass. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16 ais corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. les E. Park, 
minister, Sunday school at 9.15 A.M. Morning service at 
10.30. The church is open daily from g to 5. 


SECOND CHURCH IN. BOSTON (1649), corner “y 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell, minister, Church school at 9.45 A.M. Morning 
service at i; 


FIRST repre gre gg SOCIETY, amaica 
Plain, corner of Centre and Eliot Streets. Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Sunday-school at 9.45 A.M. Church ser- 
vice at 11. Rev. George D. Latimer will preach. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Ministers, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Te! B. Snow. Morning service at ro. 30. 
Rev. D. C. Gardner, Stanford University of California, 
will preach. - Open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST PARISH (1630), Meeting-House Hill, Dor- 
chester. Rev. Roger Sawyer Forbes, the minister, will 
preach. Morning service at 11. Christening service at 
12.20 P.M. 


CAMBRIDGE, FIRST CHURCH, sian, 

Square. Rey, Samuel M. Fa 
erick M. Eliot cidategs:  Morai oming service Kev 11, , 
Eliot will vein. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, fase ae 
Eaters Streets. Rev. Abraham M Rihbany. 


service at Se AM. ’ the : 
Ne swe ‘seats care free, 


Hotel Directory, 


HOTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels. Single 
rooms, $2; with bath, $2.50 and up. Double rooms, 
$3 and up. L. C. Prior, Manager. 


Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 
Rooms, hot and cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, 


3 suit . Boo 
$.75; gute 3 eeeae Crarts, Gen. Manager. 


Please patronize our advertisers, 


Steck t, God's 
Se Set ae to the 
not ere peaec ie! 


eS tet im 
> ee Rev. Char! ae of resist Mass., 
will have charge of the Stevens Memorial 
_ Chapel at Vineyard Haven, Mass., during the 

_ stummer. 


Rev. Roger S. Forbes, ‘doe the last ten 
minister at the First Parish Church 
(Unitarian), Dorchester, Mass., has resigned 
to accept a call to the Unitarian Society of 
Germantown, Philadelphia. 


Washington Mills, for nearly thirty years a 
faithful servant of the American Unitarian 
Association, died in Boston on May 28, in 
his seventieth year. Mr. Mills was born of 
slave parents in North Carolina. 


force down to the sea-coast. The boy 


attached himself to a young officer of a] 
Massachusetts regiment and did all kinds}: 


of service about the camp and on the march. 
When the regiment was ordered home to be 
mustered out, ‘“‘Washie’’ refused to be left 


finally taken aboard. He went to live with 
the family of Major Whitney at Jamaica 


Plain, was sent to school and learned the | # 
In 1887 he entered the]: 


carpenter trade. 
employ of the Association as engineer and 
later became janitor, retiring last year on 
account of increasing infirmities. He was 
faithful to every duty, diligent, punctual, 
and reliable. Mr. Mills was a highly re- 
spected citizen and for many years served 
as a deacon in the Baptist church. His 
widow, two sons and a daughter survive him. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


May i Mrs. Homer E. Sowers, a a aoe = $5.00 
F 7. Hemet Fellowship, Hemet, va 1. 20.00 
7. Society in Pepperell, Mass.. 5-17 
8. Society in Marietta, Ohio........... 10.00 
8. Unitarians in R coke CORN; dues «aie 10.00 
8. mag Mm Pallas; TeX. secnck velewnsie 20.00 
9. Mrs. G. Edward Smith, Brookline, 
Aaxes PE ane Ol cimiacdiceteeae es 50.00 
9. Society in Hood River, Ore.. by 12.00 
9. First Parish, Brookline, Mass.. bsGpenné ee 10.00 
9. Society in Helena, Mont.. Rem: 20.00 
tz. Society in Wheeling, W. Va.. 35-55 
II 5.00 


? jens Begg, Swanwick, Il.. 
es 


12. Whi rete PIN Ys Branch’ Women’ S 


“AE 2.00 
14. Dallan Tex., , Branch ‘Alliance... 2. 10.00 
15. Mrs. Kingsmill mill Marrs, Boston, Mass., 50.00 
_ 18. Associate Members................ 31.00 
,18. Society in Colorado Springs, Col... 10.00 
18. Society in Dayton, O) 50.00 
18. Society in Yonkers, NY id 19.60 
- ar . Scott, Daggett, Cal. 10.00 
21. Society in Dedham, Mass.. 51.00 
21. Society in Franklin, N.H......:..... 1.00 
ly 22. Society in Castine, Me.. 2 15.00 
23. Socie ef yee Mass.. 43-00 
: 24. Miss Fanny C. ‘ood, Boston, Mass. 50.00 
> 25. Sunday School, Salt Lake City, Utah, 2.50 
; 25. Society i in ag oo ene N.Y., ad itional.. 5.00 
26. Sunday School, Bloomington, 5.00 

26. John W. Frothingham, New York, 
REM ac abit n kieekcces de 100.00 

aati BE wee at Anniversary Sermon, 
yi Pyare cwitias counmy seta sant es 313-77 
31. Associate Members..............-. 14.00 


_ RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


_ May 8. Rey. Wien rh eho. — 


a - 


es 


In 1862, | # 
when he was fourteen years old, he ran|# 
away and followed the trail of a Federal | 


behind. He clung to the train and was|i 


- Books 5 Oflered. - 


The Fecha Unitarian Congregational 
Society of Brooklyn, N.Y., has in good 
condition eighty copies of ‘‘Amore Dei,” the 
1890 edition, which are at the service of 
any chapel or mission which can use them. 
Apply to Rev. Charles H. Lyttle, 68 Mon- 
tague Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


He who dares to own his soul—he who 
realizes that he belongs to the Spiritual 
Power‘that rules the world—has no occasion 
to fear anything that may come into his life. 


Aung and Navy | 


OFFICERS’ 
UNIFORMS 


MADE TO ORDER 
SECOND FLOOR 
MACULLAR PARKER 


COMPANY 
400 WASHINGTON ST. 
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He can Scat to God the Supreme Judge 
knowing that his case will be fairly tried. 
No church or book or creed stands between 
him and God. He is master of these lesser 
things, for man has made them all. The 
earth belongs to him.—Henry G. Ives. 


EDUCATOR CRACKERS 
ARE THE 


IDEAL SOLDIER FOOD 


They give energy; build up worn-out tissues 
Y.M.C.A. Contributors should see that Educators are 
hanee out with soft drinks in the huts behind the firing- 
ines 

EDUCATOR FOOD CO. 
40 Broad Street 


and AIl Dealers 


Boston 


- 


LEXINGTON PARK 


OPEN SUNDAYS 
REGULAR SEASON OPENS 


SUNDAY, JUNE 17 


LEXINGTON PLAYERS 
COMMENCE THEIR DRAMATIC 
SEASON MONDAY, JUNE 18 


PICNICS INVITED 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
TRUST COMPANY 


Will 
HELP you to 

HELP Your Country, and 
HELP yourself 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRUST 
COMPANY will help FIVE 
THOUSAND PEOPLE to buy a 
U. 8. Government ONE HUN- 
DRED DOLLAR BOND on the 
instalment plan in ten monthly 
payments. Send or bring us Ten 
Dollars and we will give you a 
receipt therefor with an agreement 
to purchase and carry for you one 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLAR BOND 


the balance to be paid in nine equal 
monthly instalments—the last pay- 
ment to include interest at the rate 
carried by the bonds less any amount 
received by us. 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, 
President. 


45 Milk Street 
115 Summer Street 


SAVE THE 
BABIES a lot of 
DISCOMFORT 


Use Stork Sheet- 
ing in the nursery. 
It is the only Waterproof Sheet- 
ing to use where a waterproof 
sheeting is necessary. 

Stork Sheeting is not a luxury 
but an absolute necessity. It is 
white, soft, light and pliable. Con- 
tains no rubber. 

For sale by all the leading dry 
goods dealers. 

Caution—Be sure when purchas- 
ing Stork Goods to see our regis- 
tered trade-mark label. Not Gen- 
uine without our label. 


TRADE S46 MARK 


Manufactured only by 


THE STORK 
COMPANY 


72 Broad Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Dept. CR. 


Please patronize our advertisers. 


-with astonishment. 


Pleasantrics. 


Simson: ‘‘I wonder where the step-ladder 
is.’ Mrs. S.: ‘Willie had it last.” Sim- 
son: “Then it must be in the pantry.” 


“This,’’ said the man of the house, as he 
mournfully surveyed three carpets and ten 
rugs hanging on the clothes-line, “this is a 
combination hard to beat.” 


The following sign is nailed to one of the 
slender posts supporting the porch roof of a 
country store in a hamlet of the Far West: 
“Don’t hitch your bronchos to the pillars 
of this temple. Remember Samson.” 


There was a young girl from Back Bay 
Whose conduct was very blasé. 
While still in her ’teens, 
She refused pork and beans, 
And she once—threw a Transcript away! 
B. 


Miss Ascum:* “Do you know, I often won- 
der why a ship has to weigh its anchor every 
time it leaves port.” Mr. Dumley: “Why 
—er—the weight is constantly changing, 
you know, because of the—er—binnacles 
and things that accumulate on the anchor.” 
Philadelphia Press. 


“‘Gracious!”’ exclaimed a woman in a de- 
partment store, rushing up to a tired and 
rather cross floorwalker just after losing 
sight of her husband. “I am looking for a 
small man with one eye.” “‘ Well, madam,”’ 
suggested the floorwalker, “if he’s a very 
small man, perhaps you’d better use both 
eyes.” 


The trial of a notorious old moonshiner 
was over, and he had been found guilty. 
The judge lectured him severely for his long 
criminal record and then sentenced him to 
thirty-six years’ imprisonment, saying that 
the Court had no feeling of anger toward 
him, but only of pity. The prisoner listened 
stolidly, and said as he left the court-room: 
“Well, I suah am glad he wasn’t mad at me.” 


Last summer, during a dust-storm at one 
of the camps, a recruit sought shelter in the 
cook’s domain. After a time he broke 
silence by saying to the cook, “‘If you put 
the lid on that camp kettle you would not 
get so much of the dust in your soup.” The 
irate cook glared at the intruder, and then 
broke out: ‘‘See here, me lad, your business 
is to serve your country.” ‘Yes,’ inter- 
rupted the recruit, ‘‘but not to eat it.”’— 
Tit-Bits. 

A vicar in England visited a widow, 
seventy-five years old, who had had ten chil- 
dren, all of whom except one daughter had 
married and left her. Now this daughter 
also was about to be married. ‘‘ Well, Mrs. 
Higgins,” he said, “‘you must feel lonely now 
after having had so large a family.” ‘Yes, 
sir,” she said, ‘‘I do feel it lonesome. I’ve 
brought up a large family, and here I am 
living alone. An’ I misses ’em an’ I wants 
’em, but I misses ’em more than I wants 
Rett 


Canon Ainger was a great favorite with 
children, and was asked to a juvenile party. 
Arriving at what he thought was his destina- 
tion, a house in a row of others exactly alike, 
the canon made his way up to the drawing- 
room. ‘‘Don’t announce me,” said he to 
the domestic, and the reverend gentleman 
went down upon all-fours, ruffled up his 


‘white hair, and crawled into the room utter- 


ing the growls of an angry polar bear. What 
was his horror and amazement to find when 


2S) The Boston Regalia Co. 


387 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


“JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared 
for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 
and its singable music. It has been found useful also in 
the worse of the church, especially in the founding of new 
societies of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary 


work. 

“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other 
churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools. 
To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without 
and one with services. For the latter edition, address 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 
Price, 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,’’ 
““THE CAROL,” *‘ JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


NEW EDITION. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. 7 

“Feart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
of Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 
States. Recently, after. allowing sufficient time to elapse 
for its thorough trial, a circular letter was sent to the officers 
and pastors of these schools asking for their opinion of its 
merits and value in their work. The replies, almost in- 
variably favorable, have been so gratifying to both coni- 
piler and publisher that we venture to reproduce a few of 
the more characteristic of them as a guide to other Sunday- 
school committees in search of a suitable Song and Service 
Book. In so doing we also thank our friends and co- 
workers for valuable suggestions for the improvement of 
the work, which, so far as may be practicable, we shall 
adopt in future editions. 

orthampton, Mass. \ 

“¢Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” : 

Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 

Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 

To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid, 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
“272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


wen SAA Me 


LaAtte, 


. Look for our Trade Marks. — 
C. H. SrepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


The Acorn 


144 TREMONT STREET 
_ Luncheon 11-3 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 

West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33‘West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CRESTALBAN 

A school for young girls, in the invigorating climate of 
the Berkshires. Thirty minutes from Pittsfield. 200 acres, 
3 buildings. Number of pupils limited. Special care given 
to home training and development of personality, Open- 
air classes. Outdoor sports, For illustrated booklet, ad- 


dress 2 
Miss MARGERY WHITING, Principal, 
BERKSHIRE, MAss. 


Proctor Camp, Andover, New Hampshire 


On the pine and birch covered slopes of Ragged 
Mountain. Eight weeks of out-of-doors, supervised 
study, and comradeship for boys twelve to sixteen years 
of age. eigerisa camp masters. For booklet, 
address F. T. Clayton, M. A., Director, Box 166, 
Andover, New Hampshire. 


SCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


23, Danforth School 


Framingham, Mass. 


- 


The country life school 
for young boys 


James Cuester Frace,A.B, | 
Head Master 


We Beg to Announce THE OPENING OF A 
WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT | 


With Mrs. RUTH H. HOLMES as Manager d 


Present day conditions have tended to widen woman’s scope, and we hel ieve 
this is a proper time for the Penn Mutual to extend the benefits of itsservice. -_ 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


he got into the room two old ladies petrified | pLlyMPTON & BUNTING, Gen’! Mgrs. 


He had found his way 
into the next-door house.—Tv-Bits. 


Please patronize our advertisers. 


